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SHEEP IN WOLVES’ CLOTHING 


We ordinarily speak of wolves in sheep’s clothing. They are 
the sort of hypocrites who try to appear better than they are. 
Sheep in wolves’ clothing are hypocrites who try to appear worse 
than they are. Hypocrites of the first class are contemptible; 
hypocrites of the second class are debilitating. 

Wolves in sheep’s clothing testify to the advantages of right- 
eousness. Sheep in wolves’ clothing are among those who believe 
it is good policy to appear dishonest while you are honest. 

Nor is this sort of hypocrisy so difficult to discover as one might 
wish. On every side you see men whose influence should be 
avowedly on the side of generous living and spiritual ambition dis- 
sembling their real motives. They do not join reforms although 
they sympathize with reformers; they do not sign petitions to close 
up saloons although they are opposed to the liquor traffic. They 
do not take any stand against any evil lest someone, somewhere, 
in some way should think them to be better than they are. They 
prefer to appear “men of the world” rather than men of God. 

A wolf in sheep’s clothing thinks with a wolf’s brain and people 
fear him. Sheep in wolves’ clothing think with sheep’s brains and 
are neither feared nor respected. 

It is difficult to be patient with men of this sort. They are 
worse than parasites because they fail to make people believe them; 
they even play at hypocrisy hypocritically. 

ad 


Sometimes even genuine modesty and an ambition not to 
sound a trumpet before one’s beneficences tend to drive men to 
this sort of hypocrisy. 
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Sincere persons are sometimes afraid that they will get too 
much credit for their good motives. 

A corporation will justify its welfare work by the plea that it is 
good business, while really its motives are generous and humane. 

Many a man hides a kind heart under a scowling forehead and 
cultivates severity that he may not be judged sentimental. 

Many women whose hands are quick to do good works prefer to 
be known as leaders of society than as Sunday-school teachers. 

Many a business man does not like to be called “deacon” 
although he will spend himself and his means in the service of the 
church. 

ad 

It is easy to understand all this hesitation. An honest man 
knows his own frailty only too well to wish to trade upon his 
virtues. Such men have to suffer from the reputation of wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. 

But none the less such excessive modesty tends to perpetuate 
the evil it would avoid. The man who hesitates to appeal to 
Christian motives as the source of his actions is in danger of throw- 
ing the weight of his influence against his own ideals. The same 
Master who taught us not to do our works before men to be seen 
of them told us also to let our light so shine that men might see 
our good works and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

If publicity is good for trade it is good for virtue. Surrepti- 
tious goodness is apt to make men think that goodness is a thing 
to be ashamed of. Sheep in wolves’ clothing do not make martyrs, 
and convictions that do not lead to martyrdom are not worth their 
cost of up-keep. 

The call of our modern world is the call of Jesus to outspoken 
sincerity and consistent loyalty to the things of the Spirit. 

A community is better off with wolves in sheep’s clothing than 
with sheep in wolves’ clothing. It knows what to do with wolves, 
but what can it do with a good man who is ashamed of his goodness ? 

He is as useless as the salt that has lost its savor—and more 
ridiculous. 
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For the intelligent layman the prob- 
lems raised by biblical criticism become 
most acute when they concern the Gos- 
pels and the life of Christ. Many easily 
grant the necessity and value of applying 
critical tests to the Old Testament but 
shrink from applying them to the Gos- 
pels. This hesitation is natural and 
deserves consideration but it is none the 
less mistaken. The historical method 
is only “trained and informed common- 
sense,” and those who use it seek the 
truth just as we all seek it in our every- 
day experience, only less crudely. There 
is no reason why the Gospels should be 
exempt from such a method of investi- 
gation; in fact, there is every reason 
why they should not be. If it is in 
them that we find the touchstone of our 
destiny, then it is incumbent upon us to 
make sure what that touchstone really is. 

Historical criticism, applied to the 
Gospels and to the life of Christ, has 
achieved results which are sure and 
extensive enough to satisfy fair-minded 
men. Extremists of both camps will 
doubtless continue to wage war, but the 
‘man in the street” is in a mood to cry, 
‘*A plague on both your houses.” Even 
when he does not know very much about 
it he suspects that everything cannot 
be accepted; he also suspects that the 
truth is not along the path of sweeping 
denial. These suspicions turn to con- 
victions when he seriously studies the 
question. 
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With this mood upon us, therefore, 
let us try to set forth the probable 
course of Jesus’ life. Criticism, with 
all its detail of analysis, comparison, 
inference, and construction, is here 
assumed. Many incidents, true and 
important, will not be mentioned, for 
our aim is not a “life” but a brief sketch. 
The nature and content of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, as such, will not be discussed. All 
these important matters must here be 
subordinated to the main aim, which is, 
to answer the question, “In the light of 
modern criticism, what is reasonably 
certain regarding the general course of 
Jesus’ life?” 


The Early Influences under Which 
Jesus Lived 

The historian does not ask, “How 
might Jesus have been born?” nor, 
“How must he have been born?” but 
simply ‘‘Under what circumstances 
was he born?” Our sources of informa- 
tion do not enable us to answer explicitly. 
It is not clear just when he was born, 
nor where, nor under what circum- 
stances. It is certain that this signifi- 
cant event in the history of mankind 
occurred near the end of the reign of 
Herod the Great, somewhere in what we 
now call Palestine. If you should press 
me for my opinion regarding further de- 
tails, I would say that he was probably 
the son of Joseph and Mary and that he 
was born in Nazareth of Galilee. 
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Concerning the days of his youth and 
young manhood, we have no clear infor- 
mation. The story of his visit to Jeru- 
salem at the age of twelve (Luke 2:39- 
52) may not be historical, but it is cer- 
tainly in keeping with any inferences 
that may fairly be drawn from his later 
development. If we are to reconstruct 
any picture of this period of Jesus’ life, 
it must be by means of such inference 
and a few initial facts afforded us by 
the Gospels. 

Flowing out of the past, from the Old 
Testament and especially from the 
prophets, streams of influence poured 
in upon him, through the channels of 
home and synagogue. In his reported 
teaching Jesus mentions by name Noah, 
Solomon, David, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, 
and the Queen of Sheba, and there are 
many other references which prove that 
he knew the Old Testament thoroughly. 
Whatever else we may or may not be- 
lieve regarding his conception of him- 
self, we are constrained to hold that 
he considered his life and teaching 
the consummation of Old Testament 
prophecy, and that he builded con- 
sciously on the basis of truth the 
prophets had already laid down. 

Regarding his early environment, 
we know that he had four brothers and 
at least two sisters, and it is probable 
that he learned the trade of his father, 
who was a master-builder in Nazareth. 
He must have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the simple, homely things 
of life and cognizant of all phases of the 
common lot of the Jews of his day. 
Though probably not intimate with the 
rich, his experience was doubtless not 
confined to Nazareth. It is quite likely 
that our mental picture should include 


visits to Jerusalem and to the larger 
towns of Galilee where Greco-Roman 
culture had considerable standing. The 
Jewish scribes undoubtedly influenced 
him positively as well as negatively, for, 
while he rejected the rabbinical system 
absolutely, there were broad-minded 
exponents of rabbinism, like Rabbi 
Hillel, whose loftier teaching was not 
unlike that of Jesus himself. 

It is only fair to assume that these 
hereditary and environmental forces 
imparted form as well as content to 
Jesus’ expanding thought, but they do 
not explain his exalted personality. 
Every life is more or less a mystery, but 
such a life is supremely mysterious 
because it is a supremely new creation. 
In ways that we cannot fathom, Jesus 
experienced during these formative years 
a new relationship to God. His reli- 
gious consciousness was maturing along 
lines which constituted a new departure 
in man’s religious history. Fused with 
this fundamental element of his life, 
there arose within him a new under- 
standing of man’s real nature and of 
his proper relationship to his fellow- 
man, a new ethical consciousness. The 
range, quality, and significance of this 
new life within him could not fail to 
produce a peculiar self-consciousness; 
a realization that he, the bearer of these 
new spiritual gifts, stood in a peculiar 
relation to the Father and to his fellow- 
men. 

We are obliged to postulate such an 
inner development in the days of Jesus’ 
youth and young manhood, else his later 
life becomes an entire enigma. With 
charming characterization, the Gospel 
of Luke reflects the similar judgment of 
the early church: “And the child grew 
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and waxed strong in spirit” (Luke 1:80). 
Again: ‘And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and 
men” (Luke 2:52). 


The Call to the Messianic Life 


That John the Baptist preceded 
Jesus, baptized him, and in more essen- 
tial ways prepared the way for him, is 
certain. That he sustained such a con- 
scious relation to Jesus as the Gospels of 
Matthew and John record is improbable. 
John was largely the product of Old 
Testament prophecy and of the Jewish 
messianic hope of the Roman period. 
The latter gave him a hearing, the former 
gave him his hold. There is ample 
ground for the estimate of him pro- 
nounced by Jesus and treasured by 
Christians ever since. He stirred the 
religious and ethical consciousness of 
the people so that they were more ready 
for Jesus’ appeal. He gathered around 
him a group of adherents who were thus 
prepared to become Jesus’ chief sup- 
porters. He inaugurated the rite of 
baptism which, with him, differed from 
all previously known religious lustra- 
tions and furnished the basis for later 
Christian practice. Finally, he bap- 
tized Jesus himself. 

The nature of the baptismal accounts 
and the testimony of the later parts of 
the Synoptic Gospels warrant our hold- 
ing that, at his baptism, Jesus had an 
unusual inner experience which deter- 
mined his whole after-life. It is not 
strange that his sensitive and ever- 
expanding consciousness should have 
recognized in the mission of John a pecu- 
liar significance. The previous develop- 
ment in Jesus’ inner life would lead him 
to sympathize with John’s movement 


and, with others, to join it through the 
rite of baptism. This notable event 
seems to have brought his developing 
experiences to a focus and to have given 
him divine assurance of the rightness 
and reality of his own relation to God 
and to man. It convinced him that in 


_the propagation of his own life lay the 


hope of men, and naturally, being a Jew 
of his own time, he associated this expe- 
rience and work with the messianic idea 
and began to think of himself, probably, 
as Messiah. This would mean that he 
considered himself the chief messenger 
of God toman. Whether his conviction 
was correct or not, that is, whether or no 
his vision is to be reduced to mere illu- 
sion, depends upon the nature and sig- 
nificance of his whole life. That alone 
can prove to us that his lofty self- 
consciousness was justified. Jesus did 
not relate these experiences till later in 
his life, and then only to his closest 
friends. The externalized features of 
the baptismal accounts in Matthew and 
in Luke, therefore, must be considered 
unhistorical. 

The gaining of any new height of 
achievement carries with it peculiar 
perils, and the application of new truth 
to a work-a-day world presents subtle 
temptations. The temptation which 
presented itself to Jesus at this time 
arose from these two psychological con- 
ditions. The parabolic accounts given 
us by Matthew and Luke really revolve 
about the one thought of compromise. 
“Yield the truth a bit in order to get 
men to take it.” That there was not 
merely one period of temptation we 
should have to assume, even if we did 
not have the story of the agony in the 
garden. With the author of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews we can be sure that 
Jesus was “one that hath been in all 
points tempted.” But, doubtless, the 
glory of the baptismal experience was 
followed by a correspondingly searching 
trial. Old Testament passages came 
to his aid. The remembrance of the 
recent vision was fresh upon him and 
girded the loins of his will. These 
things, together with his now vivid sense 
of a present Father able to help, carried 
him through the first great test to a life 
of victory over all subsequent tempta- 
tions, even those of the last excruciating 
days. Back of the accounts lies no ex- 
ternal struggle, nor yet a mere phantom 
of early interpretation. It was a real 
but inward event which Jesus probably 
related to his disciples at a later time in 
parabolic terms. Jesus now stands at 
the threshold of his life-work. 


The Chronology of the Ministry 

The scene and length of Jesus’ activ- 
ity cannot be accurately determined. 
The unreliability of the Fourth Gospel 
and the meagerness of the Synoptics 
leave the matter in the twilight. 
Whether his ministry lasted one year or 
three, we cannot say. How much time 
he spent in Galilee, Perea, Samaria, and 
Judea, respectively, we cannot tell. It 
it certain that until the last days he was 
chiefly in Galilee. But he spent some 
time in Perea also and undoubtedly 
visited Samaria. It is probable, also, 
that he went to Judea and Jerusalem 
during his ministry, that is, before the 
final journey that ended with his death. 
It is Galilee, however, which looms 
largest in our records, then Jerusalem 
in the last days and, to a lesser degree, 
Perea. 


The Early Preaching 

We are told that he began in Galilee 
to preach the “gospel of the kingdom.” 
What that “good news” was we shall 
not discuss here. The effect of his 
preaching was, at first, a general impres- 
sion of authority. Mark says: “And 
they were astonished at his teaching; 
for he taught them as having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” This, of course, 
was not any external or official author- 
ity. The scribes possessed that sort of 
authority and they had been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. Nor 
was it merely because he considered him- 
self to be the Messiah. It was because 
he was what he was. 

Besides preaching, Jesus certainly 
performed acts of healing, chiefly on 
those who thought themselves possessed 
by demons. He doubtless healed other 
disorders and diseases also. The mo- 
tive of this activity was not the exhi- 
bition of power for the sake of proving 
his messiahship, or his divinity, as John 
pictures it. At this time, at least, he 
kept to himself his thoughts of himself 
and he discouraged his followers from 
giving an undue prominence either to 
his works or to himself. The motive 
back of this, as of all his activity, was 
that of love, and Matthew is right in 
quoting in this connection a passage from 
Second Isaiah (Isa. 53:4): ‘Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses.” 

The result of all this teaching and of 
his many deeds of kindness, evidencing 
his great love of his fellows was an un- 
bounded popularity. He was not there- 
by deceived, however. He knew that 
the real advance of the kingdom whose 
interests he had at heart was taking 
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place only slowly and in varying degrees 
_ The parable of the Sower reveals this. 

“Behold, the sower went forth to sow; 
and as he sowed, some seeds fell by the 
wayside, and the birds came and de- 
voured them: and others fell on the 
rocky places, where they had not much 
earth; and straightway they sprang up, 
because they had no deepness of earth: 
and when the sun was risen, they were 
scorched; and because they had no 
root, they withered away. And others 
fell among thorns; and the thorns grew 
up and choked them; and others fell 
upon the good ground, and yielded fruit, 
some a hundred fold, some sixty, some 
thirty” (Matt. 13:3-9). He knew that 
the hold he had on the many was too 
slight to keep them from losing interest 
when difficulties arose. 


Early Difficulties 


These difficulties soon came, for Jesus’ 
plain speaking quickly aroused the 
opposition of the rabbis and brought 
about the great conflict which culmi- 
nated at the cross. In Mark 3:6 we 
read: ‘And the Pharisees went forth 
and straightway took counsel with the 
Herodians against him, how they might 
destroy him.” John 6:66 accurately 
represents the effect of this opposition 
upon the mass of his following in words 
which, however, are given a different 
historical setting: “From that time 
many of his disciples went back and 
walked no more with him.” Mark 7:24 
describes the effect on Jesus’ own plans: 
“And from thence he arose and went 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon [that 
is, outside the immediate sphere of the 
rabbis’ influence] and entered into an 
house, and would have no man know it.” 


In short the rabbis effectually stopped 
Jesus’ extended public activity in Gali- 
lee and obliged him to withdraw to 
quieter scenes with a small band of 
devoted disciples. 

Jesus now realizes clearly the neces- 
sity of intensive work with the few in- 
stead of extensive work with the many. 
He rightly estimates the final result of 
the rabbinical campaign against him 
and begins to forecast the final issue. 
Either they must change, or he must 
yield, or he must die. That they would 
change he knew to be most improbable, 
that he should yield was impossible. 
He must have seen, therefore, that his 
death was inevitable and he must have 
begun, at least, to work out the reason- 
ableness of it in order to bring it into 
harmony with his idea of God and 
with his own relation to the Father. 
Thoughts like that of Mark 10:45 must 
have been in his mind increasingly: 
“For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 
How far Jesus went toward a solution of 
this dark problem we do not know and 
he leaves us free to form our own theories 
of it. The Gospels support the conclu- 
sion to which our natural inferences 
would lead. He at least submitted to 
his fate, believing it to be the will of 
God and believing, also, that his death 
would, in some way, advance the inter- 
ests of the kingdom. 

For a time he kept all these thoughts 
to himself. The disciples were not pre- 
pared to understand or to endure them. 
Weeks of close intercourse, however, in 
these days of comparative retirement, 
must have enlightened their minds and 
strengthened their wills. At any rate, 
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at the end of his sojourn in the northern 
districts, Jesus seems to have broken to 
them his dire forebodings. In Mark, 
these teachings do not appear until the 
time of Peter’s confession, and the psy- 
chological situation makes this view of 
the matter so fitting that we may con- 
clude that any contrary representation 
found in the other gospels is due to un- 
historical transposition or to later re- 
flection. 


The Change at Caesarea Philippi 

Peter’s confession came as a result 
of the close association with Jesus during 
the days of retirement in the north, and 
it was evidently of great significance 
both to Jesus and to his disciples. The 
Markan account (Mark 8:27-30) reads: 
“And Jesus went forth, and his disciples 
into the villages of Caesarea Philippi: 
and on the way he asked his disciples, 
saying unto them, ‘Who do men say 
that Iam?’ And they told him, say- 
ing, ‘John the Baptist; and others, 
Elijah; but others, one of the Prophets.’ 
And he asked them, ‘But who say ye 
that lam?’ Peter answereth and saith 
unto him, ‘Thou art the Christ.’ And 
he charged them that they should tell 
no man of him.” In John, this impor- 
tant event is given another historical 
setting and the passage shows signs of the 
author’s peculiar viewpoint, but the 
essential content is the same: “Upon 
this many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with him. Jesus 
said therefore unto the twelve, ‘Would 
ye also go away?’ Simon Peter an- 
swered him, ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life, and we have believed and know that 
thou art the Holy One of God’” (John 
6:66-69). 


Jesus felt that he had been deserted 
by all but the very few. If they did 
not maintain their faith in him, no one 
would. There was great rsk in thus 
forcing the issue but he accepted it. 
Great souls must always take chances 
and cast the die. The test was success- 
ful. He was able to clinch their faith 
in him, temporarily at least. This par- 
tially fortified them against the difficul- 
ties of the teaching he was about to give 
them, and of the heart-searching expe- 
riences through which they were all so 
soon to go. 


Jesus’ Expectation of Death and 
Resurrection 

According to Mark and the other 
Synoptic Gospels which follow Mark’s 
order of events, immediately after 
Peter’s confession Jesus began to em- 
phasize the suffering and death to come. 
In Mark 8:31-37 we read: “And he 
began to teach them, that the Son of 
man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected by the elders, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again. And 
he spake the saying openly. And Peter 
took him, and began to rebuke him. 
But he, turning about, and seeing his 
disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men.’ And he called unto him 
the multitude with his disciples, and said 
unto them, ‘If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me. For who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it. For 
what doth it profit a man, to gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life? For 
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what should a man give in exchange for 
his life?’ ” 

To this passage we may add Mark 
9:9-10: “And as they were coming 
down from the mountain, he charged 
them that they should tell no man what 
things they had seen, save when the 
Son of man should have risen again from 
the dead. And they kept the saying, 
questioning among themselves what 
the rising again from the dead should 
mean.” Also, Mark 9:31-32: “For 
he taught his disciples, and said unto 
them, ‘The Son of man is delivered up 
into the hands of men, and they shall 
kill him; and when he is killed, after 
three days he shall rise again.’”’ And 
Mark 10:33-34: “Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be 
delivered unto the chief priests and the 
scribes; and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him unto 
the Gentiles: and they shall mock him, 
and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge 
him, and shall kill him; and after three 
days he shall rise again.” And finally, 
Mark 10:45, already quoted: “For the 
Son of man also came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

We must bear in mind, in using these 
passages, the probability of their reflect- 
ing in part the views of a later time when 
the death and resurrection of Jesus had 
acquired paramount importance and a 
more definite significance. It seems to 
me, however, that we may fairly con- 
clude from them that Jesus spoke of his 
death at this time and that he considered 
it God’s will for him. The fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah would help him reach 
the conclusion that suffering belonged 
to the Messiah’s part. His death would 


thus present itself to him as the logical 
outcome, under the circumstances, of 
his life-principle of love and service and 
also, probably, as a means of blessing 
to many. We should have to assume 
the rise in his mind of thoughts like 
these, had we no references at all pur- 
porting to give his direct teaching. 
Similarly, with regard to the specific 
sayings referring to his resurrection, it 
may be that these verses merely record 
what, in the light of their experiences, 
later disciples thought he must have 
said. Doubtless the definiteness of 
some of the statements is due to this 
fact. But, on the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that Jesus’ own thoughts did 
not run out beyond his death. His 
faith in the Father and in the supreme 
worth of his own life and mission would 
not allow him to stop there. Further- 
more, it is inconceivable that he would 
impart to his followers his innermost 
fears regarding the end of his life and 
work without communicating to them 
also whatever he had within him of 
faith, hope, and encouragement. We 
may not know just what he thought or 
said. Probably we do not know. But 
that he himself anticipated his death, 
without anticipating anything more, is 
out of keeping with his whole view of 
things. And that he consciously led his 
disciples to anticipate his death, without 


‘ leading them any further into paths of 


faith and hope, is equally out of keeping. 

In John 14:16-20 we read: “And 
I will pray the Father and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may 
be with you forever, even the Spirit of 
truth: whom the world cannot receive; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither know- 
eth him: ye know him: for he abideth 
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with you, and shall be in you. I will 
not leave you desolate: I come unto 
you. Yet a little while, and the world 
beholdeth me no more; but ye behold 
me: because I live, ye shall live also. 
In that day ye shall know that I am in 
my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 
These words cannot be taken as coming 
from Jesus himself, for they are thor- 
oughly characteristic of the phraseology 
and point of view of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. But, nevertheless, they 
represent for me what must actually 
have been the essential trend of Jesus’ 
thought at this time and, as I have 
already indicated, what he himself 
thought he must, under the circum- 
stances, have communicated to his dis- 
ciples in some form or other. 

If the transfiguration story is not 
entirely a myth, back of the evident 
legendary embellishments there may lie 
a real experience of an exalted nature— 
an experience which Jesus shared with 
his closest friends, growing out of the 
kind of conversation that was now upper- 
most with them. The accounts which 
we have of the event connect it with this 
point in Jesus’ life, and with the very 
circle of thought we have just been con- 
sidering. This experience, if such there 
was, must have led to a further strength- 
ening of the faith of the three disciples 
immediately concerned—Peter, James, 
and John. If these inferences are at 
all warrantable, we have here another 
example of the intensive effort Jesus now 
felt called upon to put forth that his 
work might survive his impending death. 


The Last Journey to Jerusalem 


With such heartening memories Jesus 
“sets his face toward Jerusalem.” His 


state of mind seems to have been one of 
exaltation tinged, however, with nat- 
ural forebodings. In Mark 10:32 we 
read: “And they were on the way, going 
up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was going 
before them: and they were amazed; 
and they that followed were afraid. 
And he took again the twelve, and began 
to tell them the things that were to 
happen unto him.” Here we see Jesus, 
brave, hopeful, and even triumphant, 
marching through Perea beyond Jordan, 
with Jerusalem as his goal, “know- 
ing the things that should befall him 
there.” 

Mark, our earliest source, indicates 
that in this brief period before the end, 
Jesus again engaged in more public 
activity. Mark 1o:1 reads: “And he 
arose from thence, and cometh into the 
borders of Judaea and beyond the Jor- 
dan: and multitudes come together 
unto him again; and, as he was wont, he 
taught them again.” Mark assigns to 
this period a considerable amount of 
undoubtedly genuine teaching. Luke 
gathers together at this point a much 
larger amount of Jesus’ teaching, drawn 
partly from the “Logia document” and 
partly from his own independent sources 
(cf. Luke, chaps. 9-18). Luke’s arrange- 
ment here is undoubtedly topical be- 
cause Matthew gives many parallels to 
these sections of Luke, but places them 
in different historical settings. The 
common idea of Jesus’ “Perean minis- _ 
try,” so-called, is drawn from Luke and 
therefore needs to be modified by the 
considerations just mentioned; but, it 
is undoubtedly a fact that Jesus re- 
peated in Perea, though in smaller de- 
gree, the public activity which marked 
his earlier work in Galilee. 
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A few short crowded days in the 
Jewish capital, and the machinations of 
the leaders of his people were crowned 
with success. Jesus was tried, tortured, 
and executed. Out of the many events 
and voluminous teaching of these last 
days many of our most precious gospel 
traditions come. To be sure, accretions 
have crept into the teaching and inci- 
dents have been added without warrant. 
A simple parting-meal has been started 
on its course of transformation into a 
miraculous mystery, and in the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus is represented discoursing 
in the terms of Alexandrian philosophy. 
In general, however, the tradition is 
sound and we get a more detailed picture 
of Jesus here than at any other point 
in his life. To reproduce this picture 
would transgress the limits of our space 
and is hardly necessary. A few illus- 
trations will bring to mind the excep- 
tional quantity and quality of Jesus’ 
activity in these days. 

In spite of the plots of his enemies, 
he received homage in private from indi- 
viduals, and in public from the many, 
especially from the provincials thronging 
to the Passover. There is no reason to 
doubt the story of the “anointing at 
Bethany,” nor the main fact of the 
“triumphal entry.” After his Galilean 
and Perean triumphs, he would naturally 
be the center of attention at the great 
feast and would arouse enthusiasm 
among the many representatives from 
these provinces. The latter story had 
doubtless been embellished, however, 
to make it fit into Old Testament 
prophecy. Similarly, the story of the 
“cursing of the fig tree” is probably an 
example of the development of a par- 
able into a miracle. 


The Last Week in Jerusalem 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the last week of Jesus’ life is his direct 
clash with the authorities. We feel 
the thrill that manifestations of right- 
eous indignation always cause, and we 
get a new conception of the way in which 
virility and loving-kindness may be 
united in the harmony of a single ideal. 
According to the Gospel of John, Jesus 
began his work with the so-called 
“cleansing of the temple,” and we there- 
fore usually assume that there were two 
occasions on which Jesus performed this 
act. Undoubtedly the Synoptics are 
right in placing this striking event at the 
end of Jesus’ life, and the author of 
John has transferred it to the beginning 
for some reason of his own and in dis- 
regard of the historical facts. 

The record we have of the questions 
put to Jesus by the Jewish leaders and of 
Jesus’ answers is undoubtedly reliable. 
This is just what we should expect from 
the rabbis in their effort to secure some 
basis for a valid charge against the Gali- 
lean. The only result of their questions 
has been to provide us with a permanent 
proof, not only of Jesus’ superior moral 
insight, but also of his great intellectual 
acumen. These questions and answers 
paved the way naturally for a final 
invective on the part of Jesus against 
rabbinism and against its representa- 
tives. Seldom have men been so scath- 
ingly and yet so justly excoriated. 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchers, which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye also appear righteous 
unto men, but inwardly ye are full 
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of hypocrisy and iniquity” (Matt. 
23: 27-28). 

How much of the reported discourses, 
about the coming of the kingdom (Matt., 
chap. 24; Mark, chap. 13; Luke, chap. 
21), comes from Jesus, and how much 
from early Christian tradition, is impos- 
sible to say. Doubtless Jesus discussed 
these subjects at length with his dis- 
ciples, especially at the close of his life, 
but we cannot be sure of the drift of 
these discussions. 

It would seem as if the Fourth Gos- 
pel’s account of the “Last Supper” were 
more true to fact than the accounts 
given by the other three. John relates 
the circumstances very simply and joins 
with the account of the Supper itself 
that of the symbolic act of “Jesus wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet.” The Synoptics 
append to the record of the customary 
meal, with its discussion of ‘‘the be- 
trayal,”’ an account of the special insti- 
tution by Jesus of an unusual rite, sym- 
bolic of his death and of its religious 
significance. The synoptic account is 
probably colored by later ideas, but in 
any case, the last meal of the disciples 
with Jesus must have been impressive 
and significant both to them and to him. 

But we must not follow the details 
further. Jesus maintained his cause to 
the very end, battling in virile fashion 
against the enemies from without and 
against those “that were of his own 
household.” His followers were evi- 
dently always in his thought and he 
spent much time preparing them for 
the inevitable outcome. He himself 
turned continually to the Father in the 
spirit of the garden prayer, “Not my 
will, but thine, be done.”’ Jesus’ death 
has been theologized out of all true 


perspective. The unalterable fact that 
it was the climax of his life of love and 
service has thereby been attested, but 
often in unmeaning, if not actually 
illogical and anti-ethical, terms. We 
do not have to be trained theologians 
to understand either the necessity of the 
cross or its main significance. The 
essential values of this supreme event 
lie near the surface, but they also run 
down deep into the very heart of the 
meaning of life. 


The Resurrection 


We must now endeavor to present the 
probable facts underlying the resur- 
rection stories, and estimate their sig- 
nificance. The signs and portents, the 
empty grave, the definite period of three 
days, the physical appearances, the 
forty-day period and the ascension— 
all these may best be put one side. We 
have to choose between an objectively 
real, but non-physical, manifestation of 
the spirit of Jesus, and some kind of 
vision theory. The first is easy to 
understand, granted the main fact, 
because it requires little psychological 
preparation on the part of the disciples. 
On the other hand, it is a bit harder 
to accept than the second because we 
make so much of the psychological 
in these days. However, through the 
activities of the Society of Psychical 
Research, we have latterly become much 
more accustomed to the thought of the 
possibility of this sort of event. In 
fact, there is no insuperable difficulty 
in the way of the modern man who in- 
clines to the acceptance of this first 
explanation. On the contrary, certain 
tendencies in modern psychology and 
philosophy pave the way to such a belief. 
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The second theory would necessitate 
an explanation something like this: 
Jesus’ impartation of spiritual life to 
his followers, especially to the receptive 
and impressionable Peter, was too great 

to be wiped out even by so paralyz- 
ing and unintelligible a calamity as his 
death. Certain words of Jesus, con- 
veying hope at a time when all seemed 
dark, would linger in the mind. It may 
also be that these words expressed a 
belief in a speedy return and establish- 
ment of the kingdom. After the first 
despair, due to Jesus’ departure, the new 
life they possessed from him was brought 
to a focus by their return to Galilee, and 
possibly, also, by definite forecasts of 
their Master. It then produced in these 
men, of an age, race, and clime predis- 
posing them to such things, and first of 
all in Peter, whose individual tempera- 
ment was most favorable to such impres- 
sions, a series of “‘visions.”” These were 
inner, spiritual experiences, easily prop- 
agated from individual to individual, 
and from individuals to groups. Thus 
they spread, probably from Peter first, 
as the records all suggest, and in every 
case colored, most naturally, by the con- 
tent of Jesus’ personality by which their 
lives were dominated. 

On either of these two theories, the 
relation of our existing gospel accounts 
of the resurrection to the original expe- 
rience would be the same. The actual 


event, whatever it was, little by little 


became materialized in the progress of 
the tradition until the narratives become 
what they now are. 

For a modern man, as it seems to 
me, the choice lies solely between these 
two views. In either case, the resur- 
rection accounts prove the actual exist- 
ence of a spiritual life and power which 
enabled men to brave danger and death 
in an unpopular cause, for an unpop- 
ular person; a spiritual life and power 
which, on sure historical grounds, we 
can connect with the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth; a spiritual life and power 
which, through these men, has come 
down through the centuries in ever- 
increasing fulness, purity, and benefi- 
cence. These facts must be interpreted 
in accordance with the thought-atmos- 
phere of our age, but they must be 
interpreted, and no interpretation is 
true to fact which does not recognize 
the spiritual supremacy of Jesus of 
Nazareth in the life of the world. 
Thus, instead of a supposedly objective 
physical fact, supporting a structure full 
of mysterious dogmas, we get an objec- 
tive, or at least equally real, spiritual 
fact—a mass of such facts, indeed— 
which goes to support the reality and 
supremacy of the spiritual life of Jesus. 
Through him we may rise to belief in a 
God, of like-minded love and righteous- 
ness, whose hands direct the destinies 
of the whole universe of men and 


things. 
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THUS SAITH JEHOVAH! 


To church members whose ecclesiastical complacency blinds 
them to the social obligations of religion: 


Trust ye not in lying words, saying, ‘The church of God, the church 
of God, the church of God are these buildings and these services.” 


For if ye reform your methods and your business, 
If ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor, 
If ye take no advantage of the immigrant, the fatherless, and 
the widow 
And shed no innocent blood, 
Neither walk (to your own hurt) after other gods, 

Then will I establish your nation in the land which I gave to your 

fathers. 


Behold, ye trust in lying words that cannot profitl 
Will ye steal, murder, commit adultery, swear falsely, worhsip 
the God of success, walk after any other god that ye may hear 
of, and then come and stand before me in your church which 
you have called the house of God and say: “We are saved!” ? 


Will you thus justify your abominable things? 
Has this church, called by my name, become a den of robbers? 
Go to the sacred place of Shiloh where I caused my name to dwell 


at the first. See what I did to Shiloh because of the wickedness of my 
people! 


I WILL DO UNTO THIS CHURCH WHICH IS CALLED BY MY NAME, 
IN WHICH YE TRUST, AND UNTO THE COUNTRY WHICH I GAVE TO YOU 
AND YOUR FATHERS, AS I DID TO SHILOH! 


AND I WILL CAST YOU OUT OF MY SIGHT.—JER. 7: 2-30. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH FEDERATION 


I. 


INDEPENDENCY AND AUTONOMY 


A. W. ANTHONY 
Chairman of Commission on State and Local Federation, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, held in 
Baltimore, Maryland, December 3-5, 
1913, definitions were given and distinc- 
tions drawn concerning the character and 
relations to each other of the various 
kinds of federations already in existence. 
A restatement of some of the paragraphs 
in the report of the Commission on State 
and Local Federations, and of parts of 
the discussions of the occasion will be 
of service to all those interested in this 
vital matter. 


The Mutual Relations of Federations 
and the Federal Council 


Federations, whether in a city, county, 
state, or the nation, have an independ- 
ency and autonomy which must not be 
overlooked. Each kind springs up as a 
native and original growth out of its 
constituent elements—the city federa- 
tion out of local churches within a city 
for the purpose of expressing common 
ideals and objects, or of doing specific 
work, desired by all, but impossible 
for each separately to do, or at least 
separately to do as well; the state 
federation out of the denominational 
organizations within a state for objects 
and purposes shared in by all; and the 
Federal Council out of its constituent 
elements, which are the nation-wide 
denominational organizations. In each 


instance the authority of the federation, 
or of the Federal Council, arises from 


‘the mutual agreements made in the 
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organization by the bodies combining. 
There is no authority from a superior 
body or over-lord of any kind. No 
charters have been granted, or enabling 
acts passed, by the Federal Council or 
by any upper body which allows the 
lower to exist. 

The Federal Council has above it no 
other body legislating concerning its 
functions and proceedings, limiting its 
powers, or defining its possibilities. So 
far as superior bodies are concerned it is 
free; nevertheless it is amenable to the 
lower bodies which have created it, and, 
acting in their behalf, can act only so 
far as they authorize action. A state 
federation likewise has above it no 
authoritative control; it exists because 
its constituent elements called it into 
being; the Federal Council did not 
create it; it sustains no dependent rela- 
tions to the Federal Council; its tasks 
and its functions are those which the 
constituent parts desire, order, and per- 
mit. The city federation or other local 
federation whether of a town or county, 
in a similar manner derives its right to 
be, not from a state federation, nor 
from the Federal Council, but from its 
component and constituent parts, and 
exercises those functions, peculiar to 
itself, or like unto those of others, as 
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the case may be, which these component 
and constituent parts in each instance 
may agree upon or decree. 

In general the Federal Council is 
busied with religious, moral, and ecclesi- 
astical subjects of a nation-wide or of a 
world-wide character. State federations 
are engaged with such questions as relate 
locally to the interests of the state; and 
more frequently the judicial functions 
of determining rights and proprieties 
between denominational organizations, 
in the exercise of their home mission 
duties within the state, must be brought 
into action; while in the city or local 
federation, although questions of almost 
every character which bear upon mu- 
nicipal and local conditions receive con- 
sideration, yet the functions are largely 
of an executive nature, such as pertain to 
parish-districting, to united effort for the 
application and enforcement of law, and 
the creation and mobilization of public 
sentiment for ethical and moral praxis. 


The Terminology of Federated 
Activities 

The federative ideal, expressing a 
principle, does not require a uniform 
constitution of fixed phrases, but may 
find expression in as varied forms as 
there are places and people. Standard 
forms of orgazization and of terminology 
may suggest useful ideals, but carry with 
them no inherent virtue, and require no 
subservient imitation. Variety is not 
only permissible, but, because conditions 
in different localities vary, is necessary 
for adaptation to locality. 

No uniform name need be employed 
for the designation of a federation. It 
may be called a league, a union, an 
association, a council, a commission, 


a federation, or any other descriptive 
term, coupled with any adjective or 
noun carrying qualifying attributes, 
such as inter-church, interdenomina- 
tional, united, general, federated, church, 
of the church, or of churches. The prin- 
ciple is larger than a name, and may be 
included in an entire vocabulary. No 
brand nor trade-mark has been put upon 
the principle, although common desig- 
nations are preferable for the sake of 
quick and easy understanding. 

The Commission on State and Local 
Federations, in gathering data for a 
directory of federations, listed, among 
federations already in existence, one 
league, one union, one association, three 
commissions, seventeen councils, and 
ninety-five federations. As a qualifying 
adjective, applied to these federations, 
the word “comity” is used once, 
“united” once, “general” once, “inter- 
denominational’”’ four times, “federated” 
nine times, and “inter-church” thirty- 
nine times. It would appear, therefore, 
that the composite name, like a com- 
posite photograph, which is gradually 
emerging from free and independent use, 
is the name “inter-church federation.” 
For new organizations it seems advisable 
to avoid in the future the use of the name 
“council” for a state or local federation, 
inasmuch as that is the technical designa- 
tion of the national organization. 


The Co-operating Denominations 


The independency and autonomy of 
federations should be recognized also 
in the determination of membership. 
As an indigenous product each federa- 
tion must grow out of the soil in which 
the seed becomes implanted, in which the 
roots find nourishment, from which the 
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sap flows, and for which the life finds 
expression. Of state and local federa- 
tions already in existence not one 
includes all of the denominations which 
are members of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Some: are composed of but 
few denominations; others of com- 
paratively many. Some include organi- 
zations outside of the church; not a 
few have in their membership bodies 
entirely unrelated with the Federal 
Council. The limitation, the extension, 
the inclusion, or the exclusion of the 
membership of state and local federa- 
tions need not concern the Federal 
Council, since the Federal Council has 
neither called these federations into 
existence, nor is responsible for their 
specific agreements and functions. 

In the list of federations compiled 
for the directory of federations are 
included twenty-one state federations, 
eighty-one city federations, and thirteen 
county or district federations, making a 
total of one hundred and fifteen federa- 
tions. Others are in process of forma- 
tion; some have already existed and 
ceased to be. Those are now tabulated 
which are in active existence, or at least 
have officers and organizations ready for 
activity. How widespread and inclusive 
of churches and organizations is the 
federative ideal may be seen from the 
following table, which gives the number 
of federations in which the different 
denominations are represented: 


Denominations Difiereat Federations 
Methodist Episcopal church North . ...107 
Baptist churches North .............. 96 
Congregational church................ 85 
Presbyterian church in the United 

States of America................. 82 


Protestant Episcopal church, or its com- 


missions on Christian Unity and Social 


39 
Lutheran church, General Synod....... 37 
United Presbyterian church........... 37 
United Brethren church.............. 31 
Evangelical Association............... 
African Methodist Episcopal church.... 17 
Methodist Protestant church.......... 17 
Reformed church in the United States 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion church 14 
Free Baptist churches................ 13 
German Evangelical Synod........... 13 


National Baptist Convention (colored).. 1 
Methodist Episcopal church South..... 12 


United Evangelical church............ 12 
Reformed church in America (Dutch).. 1 
Primitive Methodist church........... 9 
Presbyterian church (South) in United 
Welsh Presbyterian church............ 6 
Moravian church. 5 
Reformed Episcopal church........... 
Reformed Presbyterian church, General 
Seventh Day Baptist church.......... 3 
Mennonite church................... I 
Colored Methodist Episcopal church in 


All of the above-named churches are 
national, denominational organizations 
which are constituent bodies of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

In the following table is a list of 
organizations also represented in the 
membership of state and local federa- 
tions, but not included in the member- 
ship of the Federal Council. The names 
employed are not the technical, ecclesias- 
tical names, but the more popular 


designations. 
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Universalist churches................. 25 
24 
Church of the New Jerusalem (Sweden- 
6 
5. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.... 5 
3 
Swedish Lutheran................... 2 
2 
Congregational Methodists... ..... I 
Cumberland Presbyterians............ I 
Volunteers of America........ I 
Calvinistic Methodists................ I 
Catholic Apostolic................... I 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 1 
Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal... ...... I 
Reformed Evangelical............... 
United Norwegian Lutheran........... I 
I 


These tables show plainly that the 
spirit of co-operation has taken pos- 
session of fifty-five denominations and 
organizations closely related to the 
church, and indicate clearly that already 
in some form of federation, city, county, 
or state, bodies are combined without 
reference to tests of creed, or method, 
or object, at least in any rigid effort 
toward standardization or conformity. 
Variety is not only permissible, but is 
in practice, and varied forms of organiza- 
tion are already in sympathetic fellow- 
ship and practical co-operation for 
specific ends within definite areas. 

From the reports which have come to 
hand it is apparent that not a few state 
and local federations, once promising 
and exuberant in the zeal of their 
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beginnings, have ceased activity and are 
dormant, if not indeed defunct. Not 
infrequently the failure of a federation 
is due to its lack of independency; it 
has not represented its own constituency, 
nor been true to its own environment, 
but has undertaken, by imitation, to 
follow the plans and methods of some 
other federation which did not fit and 
apply to its own locality. A compre- 
hensive program, an ideal form of organi- 
zation, a specific task which belongs 
appropriately to one federation, may 
have no place in another; and if the 
second body without regard for its own 
genius, its own peculiar situation and 
surroundings, undertakes to imitate 
the other, it will fail to draw the vital 
forces out of its constituent elements 
which make it capable of life and use- 
fulness. A federation can have no 
better aim than to discover the needs 
and opportunities peculiar to its own 
place, whether state or city, and to 
express the purposes and convictions 
which spring naturally and almost 
inevitably out of the elements of which 
it is composed. Because it is autoch- 
thonous it must be autonomous. 


The Danger Threatening Federations 


Behind federations, therefore, lurks, 
as an insidious peril to conscience and 
honest convictions, no arbitrary effort 
at standardization, no uncompromising 
spirit of coercion, no germ of modern 
inquisition infecting men with a mania 
for conformity. Every church, every 
denomination, and every combination 
of churches and denominations retains 
its own peculiarities, its own independ- 
ency and responsibility. Neither sur- 
render nor compromise is required. 
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Co-operation secures contact at points 
of similarity, without loss of individual- 
ism. Those who have feared the word 
“federation,” as though it in some way 
involved an unholy alliance with persons 
and things not one’s own, may lay their 
fears aside, for there is no instance in 
the record of modern federations of a 
man’s losing or even compromising his 
own individuality, his own conscience 
and conviction, while co-operating with 
others for the objects and in the work 
which appeals to the consciences and 
convictions of all. One man uses his 
own strength of muscle and determined 
will as much when pulling on a rope 
with twenty others, as though he were 
pulling alone, but when working with 


others his efforts are much more effective; 
indeed twenty-one men together can 
accomplish tasks which are wholly 
impossible to one man alone. Socialized 
activity is not incompatible with indi- 
vidualism, for individualism comes to 
its best expression when in friendly, 
co-operative alliance with others. Of 
the nine fruits of the spirit, named 
by the apostle Paul, at least six are 
social and can come into expression 
only as the individual is associated 
with others—namely, love, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, and 
meekness; while the other three—joy, 
faith, and temperance—depend in no 
small degree upon the fellowship of 
others. 


THE BIBLE AS MATERIAL FOR SEX 
INSTRUCTION 


REV. JAMES PERKINS BURLING 
Pastor Greenwood Church, Des Moines, Iowa 


Education in sex morality is always in danger of undoing its own ideals. At least 
in part, it is for this reason that the Roman Catholic church is so much opposed to the 
teaching of eugenics in the public schools. There is constant danger lest the really moral 
aspect of the entire matter be lost in the biological. 

Mr. Burling has called attention to an important asset which the church has for its 
conduct of the right sort of sex education. Even though our readers may not agree with 
all that he says, they will be sure to appreciate the main point which he presses home so 


vigorously. 


Sex questions are before the public 
today as never before. From every 
quarter the subject is thrust upon our 
attention. City governments are busy 
with vice investigations. The doctors 


are concerned with eugenics. The plays 
of Brieux and others of his school are 
on the stage. In the realm of fiction, 
one could not throw a stone anywhere 
in a modern bookstore without hitting 
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half a dozen novels dealing with prob- 
lems of sex. The “conspiracy of 
silence” is certainly broken, but whether 
the resulting “noise” is to be preferred 
to the preceding “silence” is still a 
question in many minds. Particularly 
open to doubt is the general demand 
that the facts of sex be taught in our 
public schools. By having the subject 
kept before the minds of the young will 
not the result be just the reverse from 
that hoped for? As a matter of fact, 
boys do not need “‘instruction.”” Nature 
instructs them herself. Perverted tend- 
encies need to be corrected, but not 
by any elaborate system of “instruc- 
tion.” Any wise doctor can tell a boy 
in ten minutes all he needs to know 
about the physiological aspects of sex. 
There is nothing better that an adoles- 
cent boy can do in regard to the whole 
matter, than to ignore it. Let him be- 
come absorbed in athletics, kodakery, 
flying machines, mandolin clubs, any- 
thing in short to which he can devote 
his interest, and in which he can become 
absorbed. The boy does not need con- 
stant “instruction.” He needs to be 
taught reserve and reverence, pure con- 
ceptions of the place and dignity of sex. 
He also needs a few warnings. 

Now it seems strange that we have 
failed to see how incomparably rich the 
Bible is in material for such teaching. 
The teacher of the boys’ Bible class has 
the best opportunity of all for just the 
right sort of teaching, and no better 
textbook could be asked for than the 
one in his hands—the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The Sunday school is greatly superior 
to the public schools as a place for sex 
instruction. There is the natural divi- 


sion into boys’ and girls’ classes. There 
are the moral and religious background 
and atmosphere. The Sabbath day and 
the church building inspire reverence. 
There are the personal relation and in- 
terest of the teachers in the members of 
his class. The subject may come up 
naturally and not be artificially imposed 
and the Bible is the textbook. In the 
Bible we find perfect frankness and 
perfect reserve. Never sensational, the 
Bible writers neither overemphasize nor 
underemphasize the place of sex, but 
always treat it as a matter-of-fact 
element in human life. The Bible 
draws the most repellent pictures of 
depraved sex life found in any literature. 
It also ennobles the conception of sex 
by showing its worth when devoted to 
the purposes for which it was intended. 

Take the very first instance in Gen. 
1:27: “Male and female created he 
them.” The creation of sex is the 
climax of the whole sublime story of 
creation. This great division of the 
human race is a part of the divine crea- 
tion—created according to divine ideals, 
for certain great divine ends. Let the 
attention of a class of boys or young 
men be called to the fact that sex is a 
part of divine creation, and the subject 
is immediately ennobled and dignified 
in the boys’ mind. This first mention 
in Genesis strikes the keynote for the 
treatment throughout the Bible. By 
using the biblical material the teacher 
can lead the boy to regard with reverence 
and reserve both his own and the oppo- 
site sex. This, too, without the un- 
healthful curiosity certain to be aroused 
by physiological presentation in the pub- 
licschools. Reverence is the great word. 

The Bible is equally rich in material 
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for warnings. Its references to sexual 
vice are never morbid or sensational. 
There are throughout the biblical ac- 
counts of such sin, pathos, an unspeak- 
able sadness. It is man—man created 
in the image of God—who has gone 
astray. There is no unnecessary elabo- 
ration. I remember reading aloud with- 
out comment, the ninth chapter of 
Proverbs to a class of older boys. There 
was a pause after the last verse: “He 
knoweth not that the dead are there, 
and that her guests are in the depths 
of hell.”” The silence that followed was 
marked. The effect was intense and 
permanent. I dismissed the class with- 
out a word. 

Now it is a well-known psychological 
fact that in dealing with an unpleasant 
subject, where we intend to arouse 
repulsion, we often succeed in stirring 
only a horrible fascination. A teacher 
may talk for an hour on the evils of 
cigarette smoking—illustrating his lec- 


ture with charts of gaily colored stom- 


achs and lungs of cigarette smokers. 
When the lecture is over and the boys 
are on their way home, every boy may 
light his cigarette, fascinated by the 
pictures he has seen. I leave the ex- 
planation to the psychologists—the fact 
is there. 

Many “warnings” against sexual vice 
somehow have the same effect—a mini- 
mum of repulsion, and a maximum of 
fascination. But in the Bible warnings 
there is a maximum of repulsion—and 
no fascination. 

The question, why Bible writers can 
do that which most of us fail to do in 
our own language, admits of a number 
of answers. There is, for one answer, 
the divine inspiration of the scriptures, 


which gives them that which no merely 
human writing can possess. Then, too, 
there is the efféct due partly to the 
literary style and the symbolism used. 
Certain it is that the Bible pictures stir 
repulsion and never fascination. ‘Many 
strong men have been slain by her. Her 
house is the way to hell—going down to 


the chambers of death. ... . And thou 
mourn at the last when thy flesh and 
thy body are consumed.” 


The story in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Numbers is open to the same treat- 
ment. In this picture also we find 
horror without fascination. There is 
nothing to stir an unwholesome curi- 
osity. Young men should be taught 
to treat matters of sex with seriousness. 
There is a tragic solemnity in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Numbers that cannot be 
evaded nor forgotten. 

The story of Joseph’s temptation is 
unrivaled in its simplicity, its frankness, 
its fidelity to nature, its superb moral 
influence. It is important to note that 
Joseph makes use of the religious 
motive only: “How then can I do this 
great wickedness and sin against God.” 

In the demand for sex instruction in 
the public schools, the movement seldom 
rises above the physical, the relation of 
vice to the health of the body. There 
is little use of moral and none at all of 
religious motives. The teacher of the 
boys’ Bible class has the unique privilege 
of using both the physical and the 
religious motives. Vice destroys the 
body, but, more than that, it is contrary 
to the law of God, and destroys the 
soul. 

There have been two groups of people 
notable for the high standard of purity 
that has prevailed among them: one, 
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the Jewish people, the other, our own education of their youth, which is evi- 
Puritan ancestors. Both made daily dence of the fitness of the scriptures 
use of the Scriptures as a part of the for material in sex education. 


SHALL THE CHURCHES TAKE PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH SERIOUSLY? 


GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, Ph.D., D.D. 
President of Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
Author of ““The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity’’ 


Thirty years ago if a man had talked seriously about ghosts, he would probably have 
been set down as simple-minded, or as a spiritualist. It is still difficult for some of us 
to feel that people can believe in the sobriety of men who investigate ghost stories, attend 
seances, and write articles on communications from the dead. It may be, however, that 
this is only a part of our intellectual provincialism. At any rate, a moment’s thought 
will make it evident that religion is interested in any attempt at understanding immor- 
tality. If suck an attempt is ill advised it will work harm; if it is really significant it 
may serve, as many claim, to corroborate the stories of the resurrection. There is no 
man better able to give this delicate but serious matter a judicial treatment than Presi- 


dent Cutten. 


It is now over thirty years since the 
English Society for Psychical Research 
was formed, and we have a right to ask 
for the results of their application of 
scientific principles to certain obscure 
psychical phenomena. Surely by this 
time the Society has something to report 
from its own work in addition to the re- 
sults of the labors of similar societies in 
Germany and the United States, and 
from independent investigations in other 
countries. Not only is the general 
public interested, but the churches are 
asking questions, for one line of the 
Society’s investigations has a religious 
significance second to none with which 
science is dealing today. 


The presidential address of Sir Oliver 
Lodge before the last meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science has been more discussed than 
any address of its kind previously given 
in recent years. It was an index of the 
Zeitgeist. Thirty-nine years ago the late 
lamented Professor Tyndall delivered his 
famous Belfast address before the same 
association. At that time he attacked 
the arrogance of dogmatic theology, with 
noteworthy effect. Sir Oliver Lodge 
evidently thinks we have exchanged one 
despot for another, and finds it necessary 
to attack the arrogance of dogmatic 
science. This is all the more a subject of 
amazement, for the fundamental claim of 
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science is that it approaches all lines of 
investigation with an open mind, while 
theology, receiving as it does (or did) its 
material from a definite revelation, never 
made any such pretense. 

It was not, however, the general 
charge of the dogmatic and narrow atti- 
tude of science which caused this address 
to make such an impression, but rather 
the specific charge made as an illustration 
of the main contention. The speaker 
said that the scientists of today refused to 
accept any fact which could not be ex- 
plained in terms of physics and chemis- 
try, while there was a large body of facts 
which could not be explained in this way 
and which needed explanation. The 
learned speaker definitely stated that 
these facts seemed to him to be only 
explicable on the hypothesis of the con- 
tinuance of life after death, and the 
communication between living persons 
and those who had died. With such a 
pronouncement as this it behooves us to 
ask the question: “Shall the churches 
take psychical research seriously ?” 


What Is Psychical Research? 

To answer this question intelligently 
it is first necessary for us to know what 
we mean by psychical research. A 
society was formed in England in 
1882 under this name, the occasion of 
whose beginning was the refusal of the 
scientific societies of England to publish 
further evidence on behalf of thought- 


transference, or telepathy as it is now 


called. This society has continued its 
work during the years since then, expend- 
ing money, time, and patience—infinite 
patience. 

The subjects investigated by this so- 
ciety have been unusual but not neces- 


sarily supernormal. The object has 
been to collect facts of all sorts of human 
experiences bordering on the supernor- 
mal, and to preserve records of expe- 
riences which are not now of special 
interest. The society has always sub- 
ordinated explanation to the presenta- 
tion of facts and has always been ready 
to publish details of unusual facts 
regardless of what they proved or dis- 
proved, for as a scientific society its 
object was the collection of facts upon 
which to found a theory rather than the 
proving of any particular theory. The 
subjects dealt with may be classified 
under five heads, viz., (1) hypnotism and 
automatisms; (2) telepathy and clair- 
voyance; (3) apparitions (ghosts); (4) 
premonitions and previsions; (5) spirit- 
ism. The society has aimed to approach 
these problems without prejudice, in the 
same spirit which has enabled science to 
solve so many problems, some of which 
were originally as debatable as these. 


The Actual Results Attained 


Of the results of the labors of the 
Society much may be said. Both the 
science and the art of hypnotism have 
been investigated so that now they are 
understood and their laws are known— 
say, about as well as those of normal 
sleep. Automatisms are also familiar 
phenomena now, and the mysteries have 
been eliminated from the conception of 
them. 

Telepathy is still debatable, but many 
accept the fact as proved, although at a 
loss to understand or define its laws. It 
is certain that association of ideas, 
muscle reading, unconscious whispering, 
coincidence, or any other known causes 


are sufficient to explain only a portion of ~ 
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the cases, and telepathy seems to be 
warranted as a hypothesis for the 
remainder. 

Such works as Gurney’s Phantasms of 
the Living show the immense amount of 
labor which has been expended to solve 
the question of apparitions, the “census 
of hallucinations” being the basis of the 
conclusions. Many remarkable coinci- 
dences (if such is the explanation) have 
been attested of the appearance of the 
apparition of a person at the time of his 
death. 

A large number of cases of premoni- 
tions and previsions have also been 
collected and work is being continued 
along this line. 

Little or no further work will probably 
be done on hypnotism, for of this there is 
little need, except in so far as the hyp- 
notic state may be favorable for the 
investigation of another subject, telep- 
athy for example. 


** Spiritism ”’ 


The other three subjects are still 
under consideration and promise speedy 
solution. It is about the last subject, 
spiritism, that the war is waged most 
fiercely, and to most persons the Society 
for Psychical Research is nothing more 
than a lot of people trying to induce 
others to believe in spiritism regardless 
of the validity of the evidence; at best 
they are a weak people easily deceived, 
but they may be worse. 

It is true that the cult known as 
spiritualism and the people known as 
spiritualists have been at times easily 
deceived, and so much fraud and char- 
latanism have been connected with pro- 
fessional mediums who claimed to have 
access to the spirit world, that it is 


difficult to interest thinking people in the 
real facts, and the whole matter is dis- 
missed as fraudulent. Certainly no 
charge of weakmindedness can be suc- 
cessfully made against such men as Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Lord 
Kelvin, Professor W. F. Barratt, William 
T. Stead, Professor W. James, F. W. H. 
Myers, Alfred Russell Wallace, Dr. 
Charles Richet, Camille Flammarion, 
William Marconi, and Cesare Lombroso. 
It would be difficult to make a duplicate 
list of such eminent scientists. Yet 
practically every one of these men began 
the study of this subject prejudiced 
against spiritism, and in some cases in 
order to expose the fraud, and concluded 
by accepting the spiritistic hypothesis. 
It can also be said that no society or 
group of men has been so vigilant as far 
as evidence is concerned, or so successful 
in exposing fraud as has the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

There are two or three things which 
the investigators in psychical research 
have recognized but which have not 
always been considered by their critics. 
In the first place, spiritism is neither 
based upon, nor proved by, physical 
phenomena. Tables may tip, heavy 
objects may be moved, trumpets may 
blow, hands may be tied, and tambou- 
rines may rattle, but this has absolutely 
nothing to do with the proof of continued 
existence. Many spiritualists and pro- 
fessional mediums exhibit these things as 
their total stock in trade and claim that 
only spirits could perform these feats. 
The society’s members examine these 
cases most minutely but do not present 
the facts as a proof of spirits, to say 
nothing of immortality. The American 
Society recently published a detailed 
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report of such a case (which case I had 
the privilege of investigating on two 
different occasions), covering 672 pages, 
under the caption of A Case of Hysteria. 
Most of the fraud is connected with 
physical phenomena. 

The society also recognizes that the 
physicists’ and chemists’ claims of a new 
discovery are easily tested, as conditions 
necessary for similar experiments are 
readily duplicated. It is not so with the 
discoveries of psychical research. The 
facts are casual and complicated, for the 
Society only investigates the unusual. 
When the chemist says, ‘“‘Show me,” the 
psychical researcher answers, “I cannot 
show you now, and I do not know that I 
ever can.” Then the chemist smiles 
knowingly and turns away. 

The objection of the materialistic 
biologist to spiritism is deeper. He 
“regards consciousness as an epiphe- 
nomenon, the product of a particular 
collocation of highly organized matter 
in the brain, a product which vanishes 
when the collocation is destroyed.” 
Consciousness is like the “epiphyte 
which draws its nourishment from the 
plant upon which it grows, and perishes 
when its support dies.” The theory 
upon which this objection rests has 
been disposed of by Professor James in 
his Ingersoll lecture on “Immortality.” 
He says that if “thought is a function 
of the brain,” it must be considered that 
a function may be either productive 
or permissive or transmissive, and he 
classes the function of the brain as either 
of the last two, like the glass in the win- 
dow which does not produce the light but 
transmits it; the removal of the glass 
entirely does not destroy the light but 
gives it free access. Any proved case of 
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continued existence after death would 
cause the biologist té change his theory. 

The two great discoverers of the evo- 
lution theory, Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace, differed in their theories 
concerning the mental and spiritual part 
of man’s nature. Darwin believed that 
the soul was derived from the lower 
animals, and that the spiritual nature 
was but a by-product developed by the 
struggle for existence. To this Wallace 
disagreed, asserting that the Darwinian 
conception of the origin of the soul pre- 
cluded immortality. Here again we are 
concerned with the theory of origin, for, 
if proof of the continued existence after 
death is once made, the theory of origin 
will of necessity coincide. 


Various Theories and Arguments 


Those who have been interested in 
psychical research have admitted that 
personality may not survive as it exists 
here, and in fact opine that the condi- 
tions are very different, but seem to have 
no definite conception of these condi- 
tions. It is on account of these con- 
ditions, they say, that communication is 
so difficult to establish. The conditions 
are such that only certain peculiar per- 
sons are able to receive these communica- 
tions and only then in an abnormal 
state. If the same thing is true among 
the spirits, it is no wonder, they think, 
that messages are so simple and at times 
so muddled. The emphasis, so far, has 
been laid upon proving the identity of 
the pretended spirit, and to most persons 
the questions asked to establish this 
identity have been trifling; but Profes- 
sor Hyslop thinks he has proved by 
experiments between two persons at the 
ends of a telephone wire, that to estab- 
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lish identity the most trivial incidents 
are the most valuable. This is the 
answer given to the criticism of the 
triviality of the messages. 

Those conducting psychical research 
realize that the proof of the existence of 
spirits does not prove that these spirits 
ever lived as human beings on earth, and 
that the continued existence of persons 
beyond the grave does not necessarily 
confer immortality upon these persons 
nor confirm immortality as the destiny 
of the race. At most they hope to prove 
that the mind can exist without the ma- 
terial basis such as we know here, and 
that the communicating intelligence from 
the spirit world is that of an individual 
who once lived on earth. The former, of 
course, does not include the latter. 

As in all branches of science, we find 
experts disagreeing regarding the inter- 
pretation of the facts, while acknowl- 
edging the facts themselves. The most 
serious difference of theory is between 
those who posit a direct message from 
the spirits and those who explain the 
facts by a very broad telepathy—telep- 
athy @ trois. The latter say that a 
person may receive a message from 
another and unknown person through the 
medium of a third person, the last-named 
being even unconscious of the message 
transferred. If this were carried out 
indefinitely, it would be difficult to prove 
anything in the psychic realm. To 
most people this broad telepathic hy- 
pothesis is even more difficult to accept 
than the spiritistic. However, we can 
afford to allow the specialists to wage this 
battle among themselves and to wait for 
the ultimate conclusion. 

Considering the general ignorance and 
misunderstanding of the work of those 


engaged in psychical research, it has 
seemed necessary to state the position 
and aims of the Society before endeavor- 
ing to answer the questions which we 
have asked ourselves. Of the difficulties 
of the work I have said nothing. While 
all research work is difficult, the obstacles 
surrounding psychical research seem at 
times to be insuperable; those brave 
enough to attempt it and persistent 
enough to continue it deserve all credit 
and sympathy. We may at least say 
that in an age when science held a grip 
on knowledge and authority, and when 
the trend of this science was strongly 
materialistic, this society insisted on an 
equal chance for a spiritualistic interpre- 
tation and called our attention to a vital 
idealism. 


The Proper Attitude toward Psy- 
chical Research 


Having but lifted the curtain suffi- 
ciently to get a glimpse of the work 
which these students are attempting, we 
may listen for a moment to Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s appeal: 

Science might not be able to reveal 
human destiny, but it certainly should not 
obscure it..... I am one of those who 
think the methods of science can be applied 
to the psychic region. Allow us, anyhow, to 
make the attempt. Let those who prefer 
the materialistic hypothesis by all means 
develop their thesis as far as they can, but 
let us also try what we can do in the psychic 
region, and see who wins. 


That sounds fair, and seems like good 
advice for the churches. The church 
believes in immortality. Why should it 
object to having it proved? Have we 
not passed the time when we should 
object to knowledge in order to make 
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room for faith? The churches should 
show the same respect for psychical 
research as they do for all other kinds, 
viz., patient waiting for the conclusion of 
the experts, and then acceptance of the 
results. When it was announced that 
Madame Curie had discovered radium 
and that this new and strange substance 
threatened to upset certain laws of 
physics concerning energy which were 
supposed to be like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, the church (and every Sen- 
sible person) simply accepted the opin- 
ions of experts. Recognizing the impos- 
sibility of duplicating the experiments on 


account of unfamiliarity with the laws of 
physics and lack of skill in such matters, 
we trusted the honesty of the experts 
which we had no reason to doubt. The 
experiments in psychical research are, if 
anything, more difficult to perform and 
the laws as little understood. The evi- 
dence is too voluminous and technical for 
the layman, although it may be acces- 
sible, and the extracts are often mislead- 
ing. We must treat psychical research 
as we do all research, and if we take 
expert opinions of other kinds seriously, 
why not treat those of psychical research 
seriously ? 


THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 


A COURSE OF ETHICS FOR BOYS IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
Principal of the University of Chicago High School 


In the January number of the BrsticaL Wor LD Professor Johnson contributed the 
general introduction to his “Course of Ethics for Boys in Sunday School.” With the 
present number Professor Johnson begins the publication of definite studies. Each one 
of these studies is intended for a single class meeting. It is hoped that they will be of 
great help to all teachers of boys of high-school age. 


Study I. Two Views of Boyhood 


There are two views of boyhood. 
The one most commonly held and that 
about which the boy hears most from 
his elders is that it is a period of prepa- 
ration. All its various activities are 
viewed from the standpoint of their 
value as preparation for the life which 
he is to live asa man. In most respects 


this seems to be a wholesome attitude 
and will readily be accepted by the boy 
himself. 

It will be worth while to apply this 
view in some specific cases. 

There are many boys’ schools which 
are called “preparatory schools.” In 
what sense is the term “preparatory” 
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thus used? Does the high school in 
your community prepare boys for such a 
trade as carpentry ? for farming? How 
would you justify the study of Latin as 
preparation for life? history? 

What is the value of athletics as 
preparation? Would not working in 
the garden be as valuable exercise as 
football? Of what value is the game 
to the boy in the “bleachers”? Is 
ability to play athletic games of value 
toaman? What school-boy games are 
adapted to mature manhood? What 
suggestion does this offer as to the rela- 
tive value of different athletic games ? 

What does the home contribute to 
the boy’s preparation for life? the 
Sunday school ? 

There are many harmful agencies 
which have to do with the preparation 
of a boy for manhood. Mention some 
of these which are found among the 
boys in your community. 

The other view of boyhood is that it 
is not merely preparation for life, but 
life itself. From this standpoint the 
activities of boy life have real value in 
themselves and make similar demands 
upon his physical, intellectual, and 
moral forces to those which he will 
encounter in mature life. Honorable 
success in the work and play of boyhood 
has real and present satisfaction, valu- 
able in itself; failure brings a corre- 
sponding sense of present loss. To the 
boy himself, this sense of present value 
is probably a more powerful factor in 
determining his conduct than any con- 
sideration of the remote future conse- 
quences. For example, the high-school 
athlete gives up smoking during the 
football season in order that he may be 
in better condition for the games, but he 


is not deterred from resuming the habit 
after the last game by fear that his 
physical strength may suffer any per- 
manent loss. 

From the standpoint of present satis- 
faction, what would cause you to choose 
between lying and telling the truth? to 
train for the football eleven ? to prepare 
your mathematics assignment for to- 
morrow ? 

In many cases these two considera- 
tions, preparation for the future, and 
present satisfaction, are at the same 
time influential in determining a boy’s 
conduct. Mention some situation in 
which this is the case. But this does not 
always seem to hold; give an illustration. 
Is the relative value of these appeals 
the same with every boy in a given case? 
Which seems to have most to do with 
your conduct from day to day? 

Not long ago preachers were accus- 
tomed to appeal to their hearers on the 
basis of the future consequences of their 
acts. When our fathers were boys, they 
were urged to be good in order that after 
they were dead they might enjoy heaven 
or escape hell. Preachers now have 
much less to say about the hereafter, and 
are telling us how we may secure happi- 
ness now in the service of those about us. 
With this new emphasis, boyhood takes 
on new value. So long as the boy 
thinks of his life merely as preparation 
for manhood’s tasks, he is often willing 
to let things go and take a chance of 
supplying what is lacking later on. But 
if the boy can see that today’s work and 
play present occasions for the exercise 
of a boy’s judgment, the testing of a 
boy’s character, the outlay of a boy’s 
strength, just as important and as 
difficult for him now as those which 
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will come to him in his mature man- 
hood, life will take on for him more 
meaning and zest. By all means let 
the boy think of the importance of 
preparing himself for manhood’s tasks 
by the proper training of his body, 


mind, and character, but let him see 
also that his daily activities have real 
value for him and that he should be 
able to justify his conduct on the ground 
of the present satisfaction that it brings 
him. 


Study II. Some Elemental Problems 


At about the age of fourteen begins 
the period in a boy’s life known as 
adolescence. This period is marked by 
certain physiological changes in his 
body which are accompanied by other 
great and important changes in his 
habit of thought and of conduct. It is 
the period of rapid physical growth, 
often accompanied by a feeling of awk- 
wardness and diffidence. He begins 
to think for himself and to question the 
authority of his parents and others 
whose control he has up to this time 
accepted naturally. He often feels him- 
self misunderstood and sometimes 
abused. Boys at this period crave 
freedom and adventure and to secure it 
often break away from the restraints of 
school or home. It is the age of truancy 
from school, of “running away” from 
home. It is a period of the most violent 
change which takes place in his entire 
life. He has been a child but is one 
no longer; he is not yet a man but is 
rapidly becoming one. He is like one 
adrift in a boat broken loose from its 
moorings, driven violently by wind 
and wave, with the pilot overboard. He 
must ride out the storm and learn to 
steer for himself. It is a time of great 
peril but of glorious possibilities. 

Discuss as illustrations the large 
number of boys who leave school at 
fourteen to go to work; the rapid falling- 


off of the attendance upon Sunday 
school at this age; the formation of 
gangs to play Indian or pirate, some- 
times for vicious or criminal practices; 
the comparative advantages of the city 
and country for boys at this period. 

Boyhood is the period when life- 
habits are formed. The problem of 
boyhood is one of adjustment from the 
control of others to control of himself. 
He will better make the transition if 
he realizes what some of the specific 
problems are. These will be made the 
subjects of later chapters and will then 
be treated in detail. Let us briefly 
sketch some of the more important here. 


The Problem of Keeping Clean 


1. In body.—The changes which take 
place in the boy’s body at this time 
are most important and fundamental. 
These are not alarming in themselves, 
but quite natural. The boy is sure to 
receive suggestions from associates of 
his own age or from ignorant or vicious 
older persons, which are full of peril. 
His physical and moral health depend 
upon his resisting temptations to defile 
his body. Let him remember that if 
properly controlled and directed, his 
sexual powers are a treasure of great 
strength in his life; misdirected they 
may become a source of infinite peril and 
disaster. 
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2. In mind.—The mind is like the 
sensitive plate of the photographer. 
In boyhood it is extremely sensitive 
to improper suggestions. Let him real- 
ize that, while he will not be able to 
keep his mind free from thoughts that 
he knows are improper, he can keep 
from dwelling on these thoughts. If 
he is to be a self-controlled man, of 
clean life, he must fight out for himself 
this control of his inner thoughts. 

3. In speech.—The boy who keeps 
his mind clean will be clean of speech. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.” “Smutty” talk is 
very common among boys and is most 
pernicious in its results. The self- 
respecting boy will not defile himself 
in this way. 

Suggestions for discussion: The impor- 
tance of selecting clean companions. The 
value and danger of athletics in relation 
to clean living. 


The Problem of Keeping ‘‘Square”’ 


In business and politics there are 
frequent disclosures of dishonesty or 


' “graft.” The boy is sure to find him- 
self confronted with suggestions, either 
from within or from without, to indulge 
in dishonest practices. In school life 
there is much petty evasion as well as 
down-right dishonesty in athletics and in 
the routine of school life. In the home 
life there is abundant opportunity for 
dishonesty. In the case of boys in the 
office or the shop there are many chances 
for dishonesty. The boy, whether in the 
school, the home, or the shop, is sure to 
see those who are not “on the square.” 
It is easy thoughtlessly to fall into the 
ways of others. No boy should allow 
himself to fall into dishonest practices 
through imitation. The man of whom 
it can be said “his word is as good as his 
bond” is sure to be in demand. The 
boy who is always “on the square” 
has the respect of others and of 
himself. 

Suggestions for discussion: Different 
standards of honesty in dealing with 
one’s fellows and with teacher or em- 
ployer. The code of honor between rival 
schools. 


Study III. Custom 


Custom is responsible for much of 
our conduct. In different communities 
and countries, the styles of clothing, 
types of houses, articles of food and 
method of their preparation, education, 
religion, games, and social customs differ 
widely. The native dress and manners 
of the Oriental seem strange to the 
American boy; ours seem no less so to 
the Chinese boy. A short time often 
marks great changes in custom. A 
photograph or magazine illustration of a 
few years ago shows people in clothing 


that looks ridiculous, though at the 
time it was the prevailing style. Who 
decides whether we shall wear our 
trousers turned up this season or whether 
our vests shall be cut high or low? 
What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from uniformity in 
styles of clothing? Why should these 
change from year to year? 

In religion and politics most people 
follow the custom of those with whom 
they are intimately associated. In Eng- 
land most people are Protestants; in 
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Italy, Roman Catholics. Most Metho- 
dists are reared in Methodist families, 
Congregationalists in Congregational 
families, etc. Why is this? The son 
is likely to ally himself with his father’s 
political party. In the South, most 
white men vote the Democratic ticket. 
There is of late a marked tendency, par- 
ticularly among young men, to break 
away from these restraints of custom 
in politics. What cause can be assigned 
forthis? Is this tendency advantageous 
to society ? 

There are many customs that have 
grown up in social life to which most 
people conform, e.g., the proper use of 
the knife and fork in eating, the removal 
of the hat by men in the house or when 
saluting a woman or another man to 
whom it is desired to show respect. 
Certain forms of expression are custom- 
ary in letter-writing, such as “Dear 
Sir,” and “Yours very truly” or some 
similar form at the close. Some business 
houses are doing away with these expres- 
sions in their correspondence. 

As far as these social customs are an 
expression of genuine courtesy, they tend 
to make the ordinary intercourse of life 
more agreeable and are to be valued 
highly. No one, however, should make 
the mistake of thinking that these can 
take the place of real nobility of char- 
acter. An immoral man may possess 
all the external graces commonly spoken 
of as “good manners.” May a man of 
good character have “bad manners”? 
Should one ever violate social custom ? 
If so, under what circumstances, and 
why? 

Customs often develop in a commu- 
nity or group like a school or club which 
exert a strong influence upon its mem- 


bers. These often persist through years 
and are then spoken of as traditions. 
These may be either good or bad, and 
often in themselves may be neither. 
Sometimes in school or college, certain 
colors or articles of clothing are required 
of one class, while others are forbidden. 
One of the Yale fences may be sat upon 
only by Seniors. Some high schools ob- 
serve “rough-neck day.” What is the 
basis of these customs? Have you any 
such in your school? What purpose do 
they serve? In some schools a low or 
medium grade is regarded as a “gentle- 
man’s grade,” with the result that good 
scholarship becomes socially unpopular. 
Some schools have traditions of good 
sportsmanship so strong and high that 
no one would think of taking an unfair 
advantage of an opponent. What good 
traditions and what bad ones have you 
in your school? What should be your 
attitude toward these? Are you under 
any obligation to help continue a bad 
custom, however long it may have been 
carried out ? 

In the life of Jesus, we find valuable 
suggestions for our own conduct. Such 
customs as were good he followed. For 
example, read Luke 4:16: “As his cus- 
tom was, he went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day.” Evil customs 
he sternly rebuked. Read the story 
of his treatment of the money changers 
and sellers of animals for sacrifice in 
the temple (John 2:14-16). Why was 
this custom wrong? How did Jesus’ 
teaching about the observance of 
the Sabbath differ from the custom 
of his times? Read Matt. 12:1-13. 
Discuss the question of Sunday con- 
duct in the light of Jesus’ teaching and 
conduct. 
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Study IV. Habit 


Habit is an even more important 
factor than custom in determining our 
actions. If every morning we had to 
give conscious attention to the buttoning 
of our clothing and to the other details 
connected with dressing, to our steps as 
we walk down stairs, to the movements 
involved in eating, and so on through 
the day to every one of the thousands 
of separate actions which we perform, 
life would be a dreary and endless routine 
of petty acts. Happily we are so made 
that an act frequently repeated learns 
to perform itself without our conscious 
direction. We learn from psychology 
that impressions received through any 
of our sense organs are transmitted to 
the brain through one set of nerves and 
through another set of nerves the brain 
sends back directions for the appropriate 
act. For example, the child places his 
finger on a hot stove, the sensation of 
pain is transmitted to the brain, the 
order is hurried back to the muscles of 
the arm, and the hand is removed. All 
our conscious acts originate in this way. 
But after an act has been many times 
repeated, the currents to and from the 
brain seem to have worn a channel 


through which they tend to flow, and 


the action follows the sensation without 
any conscious act of the will. Thus, 
when we get up in the morning we go 
through the many movements involved 
in dressing in order, without paying any 
attention to them. Some of our most 
common habits are very complicated. 
Discuss the various elements involved in 
walking, in playing the piano, in batting 
a ball or catching a fly in the out-field. 
We can easily see that habit plays a 
very important part in saving time and 


energy which we should otherwise devote 
to a dull and monotonous routine for 
more interesting and important uses. 
Professor James says that ninety-nine 
hundredths or possibly nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of our activity 
is purely automatic and habitual. Our 
success, then, depends very largely on 
the habits which we form. 

Youth is pre-eminently the time 
when habits are formed. When we 
speak of habits we usually use the term 
in a moral sense and have in mind bad 
habits, e.g., the smoking-habit or the 
drinking-habit. But there are also good 
habits, e.g., the habit of truth-telling, 
of abstaining from drinking or smoking. 
Both good and bad habits are formed in 
the same way. It is important that we 
form, as early in life as possible, as 
many useful habits as we can. Pro- 
fessor James gives four excellent maxims 
for forming habits: 

1. “Launch yourself with as strong 
and decided an initiative as possible.” 
This might take different forms in 
different cases, e.g., telling one’s chum 
or club that you are going to form a 
certain good habit or give up some bad 
habit. Professor James cites the case 
of a man who offered through a news- 
paper advertisement a reward to anyone 
who should find him in a certain saloon 
to which he had been accustomed to go. 
How would this help the man to break 
the drinking-habit? What would be 
the advantage of taking a public 
pledge? 

2. “Never suffer an exception to occur 
till the new habit is securely rooted in 
your life.” Professor Bain says: “The 
peculiarity of the moral habits is the 
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presence of two hostile powers, one to be 
gradually raised into the ascendent over 
the other. It is necessary above all 
things, in such a situation, never to lose 
a battle.” 

3. “Seize the very first possible oppor- 
tunity to act on every resolution you make 
and on every emotional prompting you may 
experience in the direction of the habits 
you aspire to gain.”” When you have 
decided that you will form a good habit 
or break a bad one, don’t put off action, 
but begin at once. “Hell is paved with 
good intentions.” 

4. “Keep the faculty of effort alive in 
you by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day.” “That is, be systematically heroic 
in little unnecessary points, do every day 


or two something for no other reason 
than its difficulty so that when the hour 
of dire need draws nigh, it may find you 
are not unnerved and untrained to stand 
the test.” I recall hearing a famous 
university football coach tell a group of 
high-school boys that he made it a 
practice occasionally to give up drinking 
coffee of which he was fond, not because 
he thought it harmful but that he might 
have this valuable practice in self-denial. 
In what other ways might you apply this 
in your own case? 

Suggestions for further study: What are 
some of the bad habits to which the boys 
of your town, or school are addicted? What 
are some of the habits which you could 
acquire to advantage ? 


MODERN THEOLOGY AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE GOSPEL 


Ill. THE GOD OF THE CHRISTIAN 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary 
Author of “‘Christian Theology in Outline’’ 


In the last article we considered the 
first of the three great questions of reli- 
gion, the question of thesource of religious 
faith, or the seat of authority in religion. 
We asked ourselves why we need a 
Bible, and we found that we need it for 
two reasons. In the first place, we need 
it as a source of religious inspiration and 
instruction for the individual soul; and 
in the second place, as a standard of 
faith and practice for the church. We 


asked ourselves how the older view of 
the Bible met this double need, and we 
saw that it met it by providing an in- 
fallible book, inerrant in all its parts, 
equally trustworthy in its history, its 
chronology, its science, and its religion, 
equally adapted, therefore, in all its 
parts to be used as a standard of faith 
and life. We saw further that in the 
practical application of this method diffi- 
culties were encountered. There were 
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apparent inconsistencies in the teaching 
of the different parts of the Bible. What 
it had to say concerning God and man 
and sin and salvation was differently 
understood by different people, and the 
problem of reconciling these differences 
was a formidable one. In theory each 
man was free to interpret the Bible for 
himself, but in practice a more definite 
principle was necessary. So the tradi- 
tion and creed of the church was added 
to the Bible as the practical standard 
by which men’s faith and life were 
judged. 

Now, if all men had been members 
of one church this method would have 
worked well enough, but as a matter of 
fact they were not. There were differ- 
ent churches differing in creed and in 
tradition, each appealing to the same 
Bible in justification of their claim. 
Who is to judge when doctors disagree ? 

Here modern theology comes to our 
aid, for it gives us a point of view which 
enables us to understand these differ- 
ences and to see how they may be made 
helps rather than hindrances. In the 
first place, it calls attention to the human 
element in the Bible. It shows us that 
it is a composite book consisting of very 
different materials brought together by 
men of different degrees of maturity 
and of insight through a long period of 
time. As a result of this it shows us, 
in the second place, that not all parts 
of the Bible stand on the same spiritual 
level. The Bible is the record of a pro- 
gressive revelation in which God has 
been using the means which lay nearest 
at hand to train mankind for his full and 
complete revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Now, this view of the Bible is helpful 
to us in two ways. It is helpful, in the 


first place, because it brings out more - 
clearly than the older view the variety 
of contents in the Bible, and its fitness 
to minister to very different needs. 
The Bible, we must always remember, 
was given, not simply for men of the 
twentieth century, but for men of the 
first as well, and it had to be written, 
therefore, in language which could be 
understood by those to whom it came. 
And we today, ministering as we do to 
men of different grades of spiritual expe- 
rience and culture, find this variety of 
content in the Bible of immense practical 
help in our work as preachers. __ 

But in the second place and more 
important, modern theology points out 
the supreme importance of Jesus Christ 
as the unifying element in the Bible and 
as the standard by which all its teaching 
must be tested. It shows us how the 
earlier parts of the Bible are to be under- 
stood as the steps by which God has 
been preparing the way for him, and the 
later portions as the first fruits of the 
new spirit of liberty which he had 
promised to his church. So it recovers 
for spiritual uses and spiritual authority 
parts of the Bible which apart from this 
key would be full of difficulty, and jus- 
tifies the historic judgment of the church 
that it is an inspired, that is, an authori- 
tative, book. 

But the Bible, after all, is only the 
beginning of religion. It is the book to 
which we go to find out what we ought to 
believe. Today I want to consider more 
in detail what it is that the Bible gives 
us. From the source of faith we pass 
to its content. 

The answer can be given in a single 
word. The object of faith is God. 
God is the subject of the Bible from 
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Genesis to Revelation, and every ques- 
tion of practical religion with which it 
deals has its roots finally in the view 
which is taken of him. It is no minor 
or unimportant subject, therefore, which 
is to engage our attention, but one 
which brings us into the very heart and 
inner shrine of religion. The oldest and 
yet the newest, the most profound but 
the most practical, the most exhaustless, 
yet the most necessary of all the subjects 
to which the mind of man can be di- 
rected, or with which the heart of man 
can be concerned, is God. 

The method which I propose to 
follow in the present discussion is the 
same which has already proved helpful 
in our treatment of our former subject. 
I shall ask, in the first place, why we 
need God at all. In the second place, I 
shall ask how the theologians of the past 
thought of God as meeting this need. 
In the third place, I shall ask what 
contribution modern theology has to 
make to our idea of God. And finally, 
I shall ask what effect we may expect 
this contribution to have upon the reli- 
gious life. 

Why, then, do we need God? We 
have never seen him, we have never 
heard him, we have never touched 
him. There are wise men who have 
questioned whether he exists at all, or 
if he exists, whether we can know any- 
thing definite about him. Yet in every 
age men have gone on believing in God, 
and the belief has powerfully affected 
their conduct. What is the explanation 
of this fact? What need, I repeat, is 
satisfied by faith in God? 

I answer, we need God for two 
reasons. In the first place, we need 
him in order that we may have some- 


thing to worship, and in the second 
place, we need him in order that we may 
have someone to give us help. 

You will notice that I have put the 
need of worship first. That is not the 
order which is most familiar, at least 
in our non-liturgical churches. Wor- 
ship holds a subordinate place in our 
scheme of religion. We make place for 
it, to be sure; we have our hymns and 
our prayer, but in our estimate of 
values these hold a subordinate place. 
We speak of them often (even those of 
us who are ministers) as the prelimi- 
nary exercises. Our attention is con- 
centrated upon the sermon as the cen- 
tral feature in the morning’s service. 
We claim to be practical men, and we 
commend religion because of what it 
can do for us. It is the helpfulness of 
God which gives him his chief value in 
our eyes. 

But more careful reflection will con- 
vince us that this is a superficial view. 
The greatest thing that God can do for 
any of us is simply to be himself. More 
than any specific thing which he can do 
for us is that which he is to us. We need 
God, I repeat, most of all in order that 
we may have something to worship, and 
by that I mean something to look up to, 
something of which we can feel that it is 
higher, more powerful, more resourceful, 
more inspiring, more satisfying and 
ennobling than we. To have a God is 
to have an ideal and to know that, how- 
ever far I may fall below my own stand- 
ard, or my neighbor may fall below his, 
or all men together may fall below theirs, 
still somewhere and somehow the ideal 
is realized and the supreme values that 
make life worth living will be conserved. 

This need of someone greater to look 
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up to and to adore is a universal need. 
Wherever we look we find that it is 
present. I have spoken of the witness 
of modern science to the universality 
of religion. It is just at this point that 
the evidence of this universality is most 
convincing. The difference between man 
and the animals is found in the fact that 
man alone has ideals, and the religious 
nature of man consists in the fact that 
in his heart of hearts he is persuaded 
that that which for him is ideal is also 
in some true sense real. 

But though all men thus believe in 
God there is a great difference in the 
kind of God in whom men believe. 
Some men find power the most admirable 
thing. The ability to do as one pleases, 
to carry one’s purposes to execution in 
spite of every opposition, to execute 
vengeance upon one’s enemies, to have 
one’s own will at any cost—this it is 
which seems to many men most satis- 
fying, and it is this quality which calls 
forth their wonder, and their admiration 
in God. 

And there are others to whom mys- 
tery seems the most divine thing; they 
love to feel themselves in the presence 
of some inscrutable being, so far sur- 
passing man’s capacity to comprehend 
or understand that his boldest thought 
turns back baffled from the quest, as 
the rays of a lantern lose themselves in 
the encircling fog. This sense of bound- 
lessness, of infinitude, of deeps un- 
fathomed, seems to many most wonder- 
ful and adorable, and it is the fact that 
God is such a being which commands 
their worship. 

And to still others righteousness ex- 
presses their highest thought of God. 
God is the being in whom the moral 


ideal after which we vainly strive here 
on earth is perfectly realized. God is 
justice personified, the mind that sees 
all things in their right relations, and the 
will that decides unvaryingly according 
to what he sees. 

And to still others, finally, it is un- 
selfishness which seems the most divine 
thing in the world. God is love, the 
embodiment and the supreme expression 
of that passion of self-devotion of which 
we gain faint gleams in the love of the 
mother for the child, or the sacrifice of 
the patriot for his country. 

It is not enough, then, to speak of 
God in the abstract. We must go on to 
define the kind of God in whom we be- 
lieve. We are interested here in the 
Christian conception of God, and we 


wish to know what there is in this con- - 


ception which calls forth our worship. 

But worship is only one side of reli- 
gion. We need God not only that we 
may have someone to look up to, but 
that there may be someone to reach 
down to us as helper and friend. This 
too is a need of universal range. Wher- 
ever we go we find men conscious of a lack 
which man cannot supply. They need 
guidance, for there are questions which 
they cannot answer. They need sal- 
vation, for there are evils from which 
they cannot escape. Above all, they 
need power, for their vitality is con- 
stantly drained and must be constantly 
renewed if they are to meet the respon- 
sibilities and bear the burdens that each 
new day brings, and for this in every age 
men have turned to that unseen source 
of supply which we call God. 

But here again this common need 
is consistent with infinite variety of 
detail. Faith in God has been found 
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among men in every stage of moral 
and spiritual experience. The kings of 
Israel cried to God for help against their 
enemies, for victory in battle against 
the Canaanite and the Assyrian. Heze- 
kiah turned to God for the healing of 
his sickness, and in this he is typical of 
a great company of men in every age 
down to the last convert to Christian 
Science. For others it is forgiveness of 
sins that is the great need, some assur- 
ance that the burden of guilt from which 
they try in vain to escape will be lifted 
off and they be restored to self-respect 
and enabled to begin a new life of free- 
dom and peace. Or again, it may be 
power for service that is desired, strength 
for the unceasing struggle to help men 
who do not want to be helped, and faith 
to believe that the struggle will in the 
end succeed. 

How, then, have Christians thought 
of God as meeting this double need, the 
need of an object of worship, and the 
need of a source of help? What was 
there in God as Christ had revealed him 
which satisfied men’s need for a realized 
ideal, and in what ways did the Supreme 
reach down to make his power practi- 
cally helpful in daily life ? 

If we turn to the older devotional 
literature we find that there were three 
ways in which God was pictured as sat- 
isfying man’s need of worship. In the 
first place he satisfied it through his 
majesty. God was a sovereign, holding 
all things in the hollow of his hand, 
ordering all things by the decree of his 
will. In the second place, God was 
righteous. Justice was of the very 
essence of his being, so inwrought into 
his nature that he could not do wrong 
if he would. Finally, God was loving. 


Righteous as he was, uncompromising 
in his opposition to evil, terrible in his 
judgments upon sin, he was yet gracious, 
tender, ready to forgive those whom he 
had chosen for himself. So in God all 
the deepest needs of man’s nature found 
their answer and satisfaction. And man 
could be sure that whatever changes the 
years might bring, the object of his adora- 
tion would never prove less adorable. 

And as God furnished man with a 
satisfying object of worship, so also he 
was an ever-present source of help. 
There was no need felt by man for which 
he had not made full provision. He met 
the need of guidance. In the Bible he 
had given a clear revelation of his will 
and told man in plain words what he 
was to believe and what he was to do. 
He met the need of salvation. Through 
the atonement he had made full pro- 
vision for the guilt of sin and made 
possible free forgiveness to all who would 
lay hold upon it by faith. And above 
and beyond all this he was present in the 
world by his Spirit ministering to the 
needs of his elect in countless ways, 
calling into existence a new spiritual life 
in regeneration, interpreting the Bible 
to them by the witness of his Spirit, 
sanctifying them more and more by the 
renewal of his grace, assuring them of 
their calling as sons of God, feeding 
their souls by the means of grace which 
he had provided in Word and sacra- 
ments, and so preparing them at last 
for their final destiny as children of God 
in the new life of his kingdom. 

Here certainly are great blessings. 
A religion which could do this for men 
is not to be despised, and those of us 
who have been brought up under the old 
theology and know men and women 
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whose lives have been nourished by the 
faith it fostered will never be able to 
speak of its teachings in any other lan- 
guage than that of reverence and tender- 
ness. 

But there is another side to the 
picture which honesty will not suffer us 
altogether to overlook. These great 
blessings were bought at a great price. 
It was the price of God’s universal 
fatherhood. Between God and man 
there was a barrier of distance which 
rendered impossible for men in general 
that free access to the heavenly Father 
which is characteristic of the life of 
children with their parents. 

This barrier was twofold. It was in 
part intellectual and in part moral. 
Man was separated from God by his igno- 
rance, and he was separated by his sin. 
What God was like, no man could know 
except by supernatural revelation, and 
this revelation, theoretically open to all 
in the Bible, was in fact restricted to 
those to whom God was pleased to grant 
the witness of his Spirit. To those to 
whom he had revealed himself through 
this witness God was indeed a gracious 
Father, loving and tender, but for the 
rest of mankind he remained the un- 
known God, or, if known at all, known 
only as the author of a law which man 
was helpless to obey and which there- 
fore held in store only nameless terrors. 
Even to those who had received the 
divine revelation, the doctrines of the 
faith remained mysteries into which the 
mind of man could not penetrate. One 
must believe indeed that God was three 
in one, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
but how this could be, one could not 
hope to understand, nor indeed did one 
need to do so. 


But formidable as was the obstacle 
for the mind, the barrier for the con- 
science was more insurmountable still. 
Man was separated from God by his 
sin. God was just, and justice was 
thought of not as we think of it today, 
as the means which the all-wise and all- 
loving Father takes to accomplish the 
moral training of his children. Justice 
was an independent principle, inherent 
in the divine nature—a principle which 
not only expressed his opposition to sin, 
but also his separation from the sinner. 
Justice was that in God which bound 
him to punish every least infraction of 
his law with infinite doom—a doom 
which no penitence of man could avert, 
even were perfect penitence in his power. 
Justice, therefore, so far from being a 
bond which united man and God, was 
a barrier keeping them forever apart 
unless some method could be found by 
which God could pass over. 

Such a method was, to be sure, pro- 
vided by God’s grace. Through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ a way was 
found to blot out the guilt of sin and to 
make possible the free forgiveness of the 
sinner. But even here the gain was won 
at a heavy cost. For as a result of the 
conception of justice to which I have 
already referred, the conception of love 
itself was perverted. It was no longer 
an imperious necessity inwrought into 
the very nature of God, defining the 
attitude of the Father toward every one 
of his children; it was an expression of 
the principle of sovereignty, the power 
of arbitrary choice. God was one who 
had mercy on whom he would have 
mercy, but who hardened whom he 
would.- As the atonement of Christ 
was necessary if forgiveness was to be 
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possible, so the divine decree decided for 
whom this provision should avail. The 
rest remained in the outer darkness, 
from which there was no possibility of 
deliverance. 

Now, I am well aware that what I 
have been saying will seem to many an 
exaggeration if not a travesty. I know 
very well that many ministers who 
hold what they call the old theology 
have preached a far larger and more 
generous gospel. I gladly recognize 
that the presence of God in all human 
life, the justice of God as an element 
through which he trains his children, 
the love of God as the expression of his 
inmost heart, the deepest and the most 
profound of all the truths of Christian- 
ity: I gladly recognize, I say, that these 
great convictions are the monopoly of 
no single age or school of theologians. 
In every age men who have studied 
their Bible and been brought into con- 
tact through it with the heart of Jesus 
Christ have laid hold upon the central 
truths of the gospel and brought them 
home with power to the lives of men. 
My point is simply that it was more 
difficult to do this a generation ago than 
it is today. There were obstacles in the 
way of believing in God’s universal 
fatherhood which those who have been 
trained in the methods of modern science 
do not feel. The barrier of distance 
which separated God from his human 
child has been removed, and so the way 
opened for that intimate and satisfying 
conception of God which is the supreme 
gift of Christianity to mankind. 

By this I do not mean simply that 
modern theology has emphasized the 
divine immanence. That true, 
but irrelevant. We twentieth-century 


Christians have no monopoly of the 
doctrine of immanence. Calvin, too, 
believed that God was everywhere 
present in his world, and that nothing 
was independent of his control; yet 
none the less God seemed to Calvin 
infinitely remote from multitudes of his 
creatures. The nearness which I have 
in mind is not of essence, but of char- 
acter. It shows itself in feeling even 
more than in action. I mean that there 
is nothing in God’s nature which sepa- 
rates him from any child of man. I 
mean that God understands man and 
sympathizes with him and longs to do 
him good. There is no individual, and 
there is no class of men for whom God 
does not care, and whom he does not 
wish to draw into filial relations with 
himself. 

There are two ways in which the 
scientific habit has helped to bring God 
near. It has brought him near to the 
mind. There is a sense indeed in which 
the result of modern science has been to 
render us more than ever conscious of 
our littleness and insignificance. As 
we have come to understand better the 
vastness of the universe and the intri- 
cacy of its mechanism, we have gained a 
new impression of the greatness and of 
the wisdom of the being who is its cause. 
But in another sense, the effect has been 
just the reverse. Modern science has 
increased our faith in the intelligibility 
of the universe, and in the trustworthi- 
ness of our own faculties as a guide to 
truth. We have learned that when we 
approach the world in the spirit of faith 
and reverence, it yields to our advances; 
that when we treat it as if it were a 
rational world, it lends itself to rational 
interpretation, and how shall we account 
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for this, if not through the presence in 
and through nature of a rational cause, 
a being, in a true sense, like ourselves ? 

The presence of this common spirit- 
ual element, uniting God and man, 
makes possible the incarnation. The 
incarnation is the self-revelation of \God 
inman. We believe that through Christ 
God has shown us what he himself is 
like, and has given us an insight into his 
character and purpose, which is an 
adequate guide for the interpretation of 
his Word. And he could do this because 
of the inner bond of which I have spoken, 
for if God were a being wholly unlike 
mankind, it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to have revealed himself to 
man through man. 

But what is more important still, 
modern theology has brought God near 
to the heart. It has removed the ele- 
ment of arbitrariness which has lingered 
so long in our thought of him. God, as 
we have come to believe in him today, 
is a consistent God. He acts according 
tolaw. That is to say, he has a uniform 
method, rooted in principles as un- 
changing as himself. He is not a being 
who has favorites, or who makes ex- 
ceptions. He does not act according to 
one principle at one time, and according 
to another principle at another time. 
He does not deal with some men in terms 
of justice and with others in terms of 
love. All that he does is directed to a 
single end, namely, the establishment 
of the kingdom of God which is right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

This does not mean that modern 
theology lays less emphasis upon the 
justice of God than the theology of the 
past, but only that it conceives it in a 


different way. Justice is that quality in 
God which expresses his inherent love 
of righteousness as it appears in his deal- 
ings with individual men. It is mani- 
fest in his opposition to sin as long as 
sin continues, but it is shown no less 
clearly in his forgiveness of sin when 
true repentance makes forgiveness pos- 
sible. It makes use of punishment in- 
deed—a punishment as inexorable as 
sin, and as terrible, but punishment is 
never an end in itself. It is the means 
which love uses to accomplish its su- 
preme end—the salvation of men, and 
their union, one with another and with 
God, in the righteous life of the kingdom. 

So, in many ways, modern theology 
has helped to clarify and purify our 
conception of God. It retains all that 
is inspiring and satisfying in the older 
view, while avoiding the difficulties to 
which it was exposed. It offers us an 
object of worship august and wonderful 
enough to satisfy every demand of the 
emotional nature. Is it a question of 
majesty? What could be more majestic 
than God as we apprehend him today ? 
God is the infinite Spirit, who informs 
and inhabits the universe—life of its 
life, light of its light, directing all things 
according to the counsel of his will, to 
the far-off divine event which he has 
planned as the goal of all conscious life. 
Is it a question of righteousness? God 
is righteous, and the exactor of right- 
eousness in others. He has set a stand- 
ard to which he requires that all men 
and all nations shall conform, and that 
standard is the character of Christ. 
But above all, God is loving—loving 
even as Christ is loving, loving by the 
inner necessity of his nature, and will- 
ingly paying through all eternity the 
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cost that true love always exacts of the 
lover. What can heart desire which 
such a God cannot supply? Still we 
can sing with Watts: 


Our God, our help in ages past; 
Our hope in years to come 

Our refuge from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


or with Bowring: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Now it is clear that if we have such 
a God as this he ought to mean more in 
our lives than ever before. We ought 
to be looking up to him more constantly, 
counting upon him more certainly, 
turning to him in every crisis of our lives 
for the help that we need. 

But is this really true? Is it a fact 
that God means more in our life today 
than he meant in the life of our fathers ? 
Do we turn to him more constantly for 
help? Are we as conscious of his pres- 
ence as the outstanding factor in our 
lives ? 

I am afraid that if we were to give 
a truthful answer to this question it 
would have to be in the negative. One 
of the noticeable features of our day is 
the decline of personal religion in the old 
sense.of the term, the loss of that sense 
of personal intimacy between God and 
his child which was so characteristic a 
feature of the older religion. We talk 

_a great deal about God; we think about 
him not a little, but we do not feel him 
as real and as near, as Luther did or 
Wesley, not to speak of Isaiah or St. 
Paul. 


Here is a situation which demands 
our most serious consideration. Those 
who base their teaching upon external 
authority may insist that they are right, 
however much their doctrines may seem 


to contradict experience; but a theology © 


which makes practice the test of truth 
must stand or fall by its fruits in life. 
Unless the new thought of God issues 
in a richer experience of God it is self- 
condemned. 

I have been trying as best I could to 
discover the reason for the decline of 
personal religion. In part, no doubt, 
it is a result of the increased pressure 
of life. Activity is the characteristic 
note of the modern world. Almost 
every day a new society is formed to 
render some new service or to meet 
some new need. On every side we hear 
the complaint that people are so busy 
they have no time to stop and think. 
The quiet hours that parents used to 
spend ‘with their children, the time 
sacredly reserved for family worship, 
or for the reading of the Bible Sunday 
afternoon is crowded out by other duties 


which seem more pressing. 


And it is not simply that we have 
found so much to do, but we have found 
so much that we are able to do. This 
new social and philanthropic activity 
has justified itself by its fruits. We 
have discovered that many of the evils 
which we once thought irremediable are 
capable of cure, if only we set our hands 
to the task. And there is nothing which 
appeals to a normal man or woman like 
work that is effective for an object that 
is worth while. So the very success of 
our practical efforts at helpfulness has, 
for the time, turned our thoughts away 
from those deeper needs which in every 
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age have driven men to God and kept 
alive in human hearts the flame of per- 
sonal religion. 

But after all, the real reason for the 
decline of which I have been speaking 
lies deeper. You cannot seriously give 
yourself to the task of trying to help 
your fellow-man without, sooner or 
later, realizing your limitations. For a 
time you may be content to deal with 
the ills that lie on the surface, to better 
housing conditions, to foster habits of 
saving, to provide opportunities of 
healthful amusement and the like, but 
presently you find that these things go 
only a little way. There are deeper 
needs which cannot thus be met—needs 
of inward renewal, of the transformation 
of character, of deliverance from selfish- 
ness and pettiness and the tyranny of 
habit; the need of inner contentment 
and peace, of a larger outlook, of a more 
satisfying ambition. And when we try 
to meet these deeper needs we soon dis- 
cover how limited our resources are, 
and are driven back for help to God, like 
all those who have attempted the same 
tasks before us. 

And this brings me to a second reason 
for the decline of which I have spoken, 
one far more fundamental and far- 
reaching. It is not simply that we have 
been too busy to seek help in God, but 
that we have not been sure that God 
could give us the help we needed, even 
if we were to ask him. 

For what is it that we need of God? 
It is such help as a man would give his 
fellow-man, help direct, individual, per- 
sonal, differing from moment to moment, 
from hour to hour, according to our 
differing needs. That is the kind of 
help for which our fathers turned to God 


and which they were conscious of re- 
ceiving from him. If he was apart from 
the world, transcendent, as we call it in 
our theological speech, it was only that 
he might be able the better to express 
his individuality and to exercise his 
freedom. I have spoken of the gulf 
that yawned between God and his 
creature, but it was a gulf which God 
could cross at any moment if he would, 
and which, as a matter of fact, he was 
constantly crossing. All that was neces- 
sary to do was to cry to God in prayer, 
and one could be sure that the needed 
help would be forthcoming. 

But with the world which modern 
science reveals it is different. God is a 
God of law, that is to say, he acts 
everywhere and always in the same way. 
How can you feel toward such a God 
the sense of communion that you have 
with your fellow-man? Are we told 
that God is near? That is just the 
trouble. He is too near for us to real- 
ize his presence. Are we told that he 
is always the same? But it is not uni- 
formity we want. Our need is always 
changing and the helper we need must 
meet these constant changes with a 
change as constant. 

It is a very real difficulty that I am 
voicing. It lies back of the widespread 
attack upon the new theology as deny- 
ing the supernatural and making no ~ 
place for miracles. What this attack 
really means is the fear that if the new 
view of God comes to prevail the old 
sense of personal intimacy which char- 
acterized the religion of the past must 
die out, that vague feelings of awe and 
worship will replace that communion 
of will with will which is essential to the 
continuance of vital religion. 
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Now, if this fear were justified, I for 
one should feel that those who attacked 
modern theology as destructive were 
quite in the right. We need, not only 
a God to worship from afar, but a God 
who can help us where we need to be 
helped, in the changing trials and 
responsibilities and dangers of our chan- 
ging lives. And the test by which every 
theology—whether old or new—must 
stand or fall is its ability to provide for 
the satisfaction of this need. 

We face, then, this curious situation, 
that while the conception of God as pre- 
sented in modern theology is winning 
and attractive, just the kind of God we 
should love to have as Father and 
Friend, the conception of God’s relation 
to the world is such that we find it difficult 
to draw the legitimate consequences of 
our belief in practical helpfulness. How 
is this anomaly to be explained ? 

The root of the whole difficulty, I am 
persuaded, lies in the ambiguity of the 
term “law.” Law means uniformity, 
but we forget that there are two kinds 
of uniformity. There is uniformity of 
action and uniformity of method, and it 
makes all the difference in the world 
which of the two we mean. Uniformity 
of action is inconsistent with personality. 
It is the uniformity of the machine 
which always does the same thing, be- 
cause it has no option. If God be a God 
of law in this sense it would indeed be 
useless to turn to him for help, for he 
could not help us, if he would. For 
him, as for the world in which he dwells, 
law would be a prison from which he 
could not escape. 

But we may use the word “law” in 
quite a different sense. We may use it 
to describe uniformity of method rather 
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than uniformity of action. So far from 
being inconsistent with personality, 
uniformity of this kind is the highest 
expression of personality. It is the mark 
of a consistent character that it knows 
how to shape means to ends; and can 
be trusted under any conceivable set 
of circumstances to do the thing that is 
right. The man who is under law in 
this sense will be constantly varying his 
action to meet the varying exigency, 
but the change will always be deter- 
mined by principle and will lead there- 
fore to results on which you can always 
count. 

It is just so with God. When we say 
that he acts according to law we mean 
that all that he does is determined by a 
single consistent purpose. It is not 
that his acts never vary, but that his 
aim never varies. He has but one 
object, and that is to establish the king- 
dom of God in the world which he has 
made, by bringing the men and women 
who are its inhabitants into willing 
conformity to the character of Jesus 
Christ. 

How is this purpose to be brought 
about. In the very same way in which 
Christians have always contended that 
it must be brought about. By changing 
whatever in the present order of things 
and in the lives of living men and women 
is inconsistent with this purpose. In 
other words, by new beginnings, or 
what our fathers were accustomed to 
call miracles. A miracle is an excep- 
tional event wrought by God in the world 
for a moral purpose. It is the evidence 
of the presence in the world of a personal 
Spirit directing its course to a spiritual 
end. 

It is a great mistake to think tha 
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modern theology has no place for miracle. 
Modern science has indeed banished a 
certain conception of miracle, the con- 
ception which regards it as a purely 
arbitrary and isolated event without 
antecedents or consequences, a marvel 
or portent contradicting natural law, 
or at least, wholly unrelated to it. But 
in the sense in which we have just de- 
fined it as a new beginning which evi- 
dences to man in a peculiar sense the 
presence and the purpose of God, modern 
science shows us more clearly than ever 
before how indispensable it is for religion. 
All progress takes place through new 
beginnings. A new form appears not 
wholly to be explained by its antece- 
dents, but prophetic of that which is to 
come after. A great man appears and 
sets a new standard for all succeeding 
generations. A flash of insight illumines 
the soul and through years to come we 
walk by the light of the heavenly vision. 
Saul is struck down before the gate of 
Damascus and the persecutor is changed 
into the apostle. Jesus is born in a tiny 
province of the Roman Empire and we 
date a new era in the history of mankind. 

How shall we account for phenomena 
like these? What is their significance 
and meaning in the universe? This is 
a question which science cannot answer. 
It is concerned with causes, not with 
values. It registers the appearance of 
the new fact. It can determine the 
conditions under which it arose and 
describe the consequences which fol- 
lowed from it, but the why and where- 
fore is hidden from its ken. Critical 
scholarship may tell us who wrote the 
books of the Bible and when they wrote 
them. It may explain the literary forms 
they used and catalogue the materials 


upon which they drew. But when it 
has done all this it is as far as ever from 
explaining the influence which the Bible 
has exerted upon the spiritual life of 
man. How came it that in its pages 


men have heard God speaking directly 


to their own souls; how account for the 
persistence of its influence over so many 
centuries and among men of such widely 
different races? Religion answers, it is 
because God is really speaking to men 
in the book which he has prepared for 
this very purpose. And this discovery 
of God in events and experiences which 
to men without the clue seem destitute 
of spiritual significance, lies at the heart 
of the religious faith in miracle. 

The difficulty in the older attitude 
toward miracle was not that men found 
God actively at work in the great crea- 
tive personalities and events which ac- 
companied the birth of the new religion, 
but that they concentrated their atten- 
tion upon his presence there to the 
exclusion of his activity elsewhere. 
They tried to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between the miracles of the Bible and 
God’s methods of self-disclosure to men 
of other races and other ages. They 
failed to recognize, or at all events, 
adequately to emphasize, the fact that 
God is as truly present, if in different 
degree and for different purposes, in our 
present experience as in the experience 
of the past; that he is as able today as 
ever to make new disclosures of his will 
and to give new evidence of his power. 
What we need to do is to realize afresh 
the continuity of God’s redemptive 
activity, not to see less of him in the 
past, but to expect more from him in 
the present and the future. 

Now, the most familiar example of 
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God’s creative activity in the present 
is prayer. Prayer is the way in which 
the soul of man is renewed through 
contact with God. Here again modern 
theology has not altered the facts, 
though it has set them in a new light. 
Through its revelation of the divine 
consistency it has removed the element 
of arbitrariness which often attached 
to the older conception of prayer. It 
assures us that when we draw near to 
God in the spirit of faith we may con- 
fidently expect response; that it is as 
true today as in the days of Isaiah and 
St. Paul that through prayer we have 
access to the source of all power and 
renew our lives from day to day. 

I have in mind a dear friend, now no 
longer among the living, about whose 
memory many asssociations cluster. 
A natural leader of men, far-sighted, 
wise in counsel, exquisite in tact, un- 
tiring in industry, he was in the truest 
sense of the term a man of affairs. But 
I think of him most of all as a man of 
prayer. More than once during a 
season of anxiety and strain I have seen 
him come into the Seminary chapel to 
lead the morning’s worship, and as he 
prayed I have seen his face change 
before my eyes and grow buoyant and 
radiant under the renewing influence 
which came to him from communion 
with his God. Cuthbert Hall is to 
many a Union Seminary student a per- 
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sonal embodiment of that sonnet of 

Trench which he loved to quote: 

Lo, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosom 

take. 

What parched grounds revive, as with a 

shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands prora in sunny outline, brave and 

ear. 

We kneel, how weak: we rise, how full of 

power! 

What we need, then, above all, we 
who call ourselves Christians, is to learn 
from Jesus how to pray. Jesus realized 
as keenly as any of us moderns the duty 
of service. All day long he went about 
doing good. He was tireless in his 
ministry to the needy in body and spirit, 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick, 
comforting the sorrowing, forgiving the 
sinful, but he knew that he could give 
only what he had received. And so 
when night fell he left his disciples and 
went up into the mountain or shut his 
closet door that in secret he might com- 
mune with the Father who seeth in 
secret. It is what his disciples must do 
if we are to recover again for our gen- 
eration the consciousness of God as the 
central fact and the supreme good, the 
unfailing source of strength and of wis- 
dom, of inspiration and of comfort, of 


peace"and of joy. 
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THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION 
OF 1914 


ERNEST D. BURTON, D.D. 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation 
University of Chicago 


Some days we are discouraged about Christianity. The world seems very evil and 
Christian enthusiasm sadly lacking. In such moments of depression those of us who 
were at the great convention which Professor Burton describes will recall the great hall, 
Jilled with thousands of the strongest of strong young lives, their intense interest and sane 
enthusiasm. Above all we shall recall that the convention represented a movement which 
has sent thousands of young men and women into the foreign field. Where in the history 
of the world is anything like this to be found? Why be pessimistic about the gospel 


when a new generation is consecrating itself to the propagation of the gospel? 


The seventh International Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions was attended 
by 3,984 students and professors repre- 
senting 755 colleges and theological 
seminaries in the United States and 
Canada, by 279 missionaries and secre- 
taries representing the mission boards 
of the United States and Canada, and 
by 768 editors, laymen, and special 
guests. These figures are themselves 
significant of the widespread interest 
of the colleges of the country in the sub- 
ject of foreign missions. To one who 
believes in the foreign mission enter- 
prise of the church, the presence of this 
great company of people in the con- 
vention hall at Kansas City was an 
inspiring sight. 

But what did it really signify? Big- 
ness is not necessarily greatness. What 
were the characteristics of the conven- 
tion, and what does it promise for the 
future? No one could possibly hear 
all that was said, still less know all 
that was going on in the minds and 
hearts of four thousand students. But 


one may record a few broad and deep 
impressions. 

It was a catholic body—though 
not indeed all-inclusive. {t was not a 
congress of religions. It was a distinctly 
Christian convention with no repre- 
sentatives of the non-Christian reli- 
gions save a few in the student body. 
It stood, moreover, for so-called evan- 
gelical Christianity. There were no 
Roman Catholics or Unitarians on the 
program. But within these broad limits 
all denominations and all schools of 
thought were represented. Men of 
widely different opinions stood on the 
same platform to plead for the great 
things of the Kingdom, and felt no need 
or impulse to add to their plea any word 
of bitterness or controversy. Of course 
we know that there are still differences 
of opinion which not only keep us in 
separate denominations, but prevent 
full co-operation in Christian work at 
home and abroad. But there was no 
echo of these on the platform of 
the Kansas City convention. This is 
itself a significant fact, carrying with it 
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a forecast of the time when a common 
interest in a great enterprise shall soften 
asperities even though not annihilating 
differences of opinion. 

The meetings were all characterized 
by a notable combination of calmness 
and earnestness. After the expressions 
of enthusiasm for the various institutions 
from which the delegates came and for 
the convention itself, which were per- 
mitted at the outset, there was an almost 
total absence of audible response from 
the audience. There was no applause, 
no outward evidence of excitement, no 
waves of emotion sweeping over the 
audience. 

But this was by no means the reflec- 
tion of apathy or indifference. It was 
a deeply earnest assembly, listening in- 
tently to every address, joining sympa- 
thetically with those who led in prayer, 
and heartily in the hymns. Few speak- 
ers ventured on humorous remarks, 
and these few stirred no more than a 
ripple of laughter on the surface of the 
deep seriousness of the assembly. 

Coupled with seriousness was a 
notable openness of mind on the part of 
the student body. No one knows, of 
course, in how many instances young 
men and women sought out older friends 
or fellow-students to discuss the question 
of their personal duty, or how many 
in the silence of their own rooms reached 
important decisions respecting their 
future work. But the number of in- 
stances of the former kind that came 
unsought to one’s knowledge seemed 
clearly symptomatic of a widespread 
openness of mind to the claims of Christ 
and his service and led one to believe 
that a large number of momentous 
decisions were reached—yet, again let 
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it be emphasized, not under excitement, 
but in quietness and calmness. 

Being serious, the audiences were also 
discriminating. There were very few 
expressions, either in the great morning 
and evening assemblies, or in the many 
section conferences that filled the after- 
noon hours, that violated the canons of 
good taste and failed to deal fairly and 
seriously with a great opportunity. In 
the few instances in which there was 
such failure the response was fitted to 
the address. “Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good,” was the un- 
spoken maxim of the convention. 

What will the convention accom- 
plish? No doubt many young men and 
women decided while at Kansas City, 
or will decide as a result of their attend- 
ance at the convention, to give them- 
selves to foreign missionary service, and 
many of these will actually spend their 
lives in non-Christian countries. If it 
shall prove that some decided unwiselv, 
the whole atmosphere of the convention 
gives reason to hope that the great 
majority of the decisions were of the 
kind that abide and that ought to abide. 
In this respect the convention must have 
been a healthful and helpful influence in 
the lives of the nearly four thousand 
delegates. 

But perhaps even more far-reaching 
and significant will be the influence 
which will be exerted upon the moral 
and religious atmosphere of the colleges 
from which the students came and to 
which they have returned. No one 
who is closely in touch with the life of 
our American colleges and universities 
and who lays stress upon the moral 
aspects of life can doubt that there is 
great need of a purifying of moral life 
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and deepening of religious life in almost 
all of these institutions. A revival of 
religion in a student community cannot 
be in these days in its external features 
what it might have been two generations 
ago. It must be calm as well as deep, 
not stormy and excited. But there is 
no doubt that it is greatly needed. The 


greatest possibility of the Kansas City 


convention lies in this direction. A 
member of the faculty of a state uni- 
versity said, in effect, as the convention 
closed: “‘We are going back to ask the 
president of the university to lead in an 
effort to deepen and strengthen the 
religious life of the student body.” 
The delegates from another university, 
assembled on their return journey, 


resolved to begin at once an effort to | 
deepen not simply the interest in foreign 
missions, but especially the religious life 
of the student body, while the non- 
volunteer members of the delegation 
determined to undertake the support of a 
man on the foreign field. 

These events were probably only 
typical of many such. If the calm, 
deeply earnest spirit of the Kansas City 
convention can be reproduced in a 
goodly number of the 755 colleges and 
universities there represented, the future 
historian of college life in America may 
date from the year 1914 the beginning 
of a much-needed new era in the 
moral and religious life of American 
colleges. 


THE MODERN SADDUCEE 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Avalon, California 
Author of “‘Paul the Mystic,’ Etc. 


The Pharisee and the Sadducee have 
disappeared from history as Jewish sects, 
but their spiritual descendants are still 
to be found. The modern Pharisee has 
been more in evidence than the Sad- 
ducee. He has been pilloried, and has 
been made the butt of much rude jest- 
ing. To be called a Pharisee has been 
tantamount to being called a hypocrite, 
and everything savoring of Phariseeism 
has been unsparingly condemned. 

The Sadducee has been less in evi- 
dence but he is at length coming to his 
own. While the Pharisee, like his 


mode-n prototype, the Puritan, is dying 
out the Sadducee is becoming a great 
multitude. It is no longer Phariseeism 
that is the bane of religion but Sadducee- 
ism. There is hardly enough convic- 
tion left in some quarters out of which 
to make a good Pharisee. The religion 
of today is largely a thing of Sadducean 
softness and compromise. 

With all his faults the Pharisee was 
a man to be respected, if not admired. 
The common people adored him and 
took him for the model saint. Narrow, 
bigoted, and intolerant he undoubtedly 
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was, but he was intensely religious; and 
if he sometimes kept his morality and 
his religion in water-tight compartments, 
not allowing them to mix, he did nothing 
more than many religionists in all ages 
have done. The contrast between the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee was marked. 
Where the Pharisee was narrow the 
Sadducee was broad; where the Pharisee 
was bigoted the Sadducee was tolerant; 
where the Pharisee was scrupulous, the 
Sadducee was indifferent; while the 
Pharisee took his religion seriously the 
Sadducee took his lightly; while the 
Pharisee was satisfied with his religion 
the Sadducee was satisfied with his life; 
while the Pharisee had a sense of the 
spiritual realm the Sadducee had only 
a world-vision—all his thoughts and 
aims and hopes being bounded by this 
terrestrial ball. 

Naturally enough, the easy-going 
Sadducee disliked the prophets. They 
disturbed his peace, and put thorns in 
his cosy nest of self-indulgence. He 
allied himself with the priests, forming 
within the priesthood a sort of “priestly 
aristocracy”’ or sacerdotal nobility. 
When a priest, he used his office as a 
ladder to worldly power. When a lay- 
man he joined himself to the rich and 
prosperous who have their portion in 
this world. For the sake of his own 
personal advancement he was ready to 
adopt the manners and customs of the 
gentile nations, and was specially de- 
sirous of grafting Greek culture on to 
Hebrew faith. But while indifferent to 
religion, and untroubled by ordinary 
scruples, he was far from indifferent to 
the outward forms of religion. It is 
true that he rejected “the traditions 
of the elders,” but that was because 
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he adhered exclusively to the written 
word; rejecting all oral law, and 
setting himself against all innovations. 
He was a conservative of the first 
water. 

Along with intense conservatism as 
to outward forms went a spirit of denial 
as to spiritual realities. He denied the 
existence of “spirits and angels,” and of 
everything supramundane; he denied 
the doctrine of the resurrection and held 
that the soul of man perishes with his 
body; he was an agnostic touching 
everything beyond the present life, and 
took a worldly view of religion, never 
going beyond the temporal rewards and 
punishments of the Pentateuch, and 
maintaining that a man is rewarded in 
this life according to his deeds; and that 
consequently prosperity is a sign of 
piety and adversity a sign of wickedness. 
Ruling out the punishments of the after 
life, he saw to it that transgressors of the 
law got their due mead of punishment 
here. 

In his religion the Sadducee was a 
strange blend of legalist and rationalist; 
in his life he was an out-and-out material- 
ist. Just as the kinship of the Pharisee 
was with the Stoic, the kinship of the 
Sadducee was with the Epicurean. He 
sneered, as his modern prototype does, 
at other-worldliness, and took as his 
motto, “One world at a time.” His 
philosophy of life might be summed up 
in the words, “Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die.” 

Jesus warned his disciples to ‘“be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees”; and he had to explain that 
by the leaven of these sects he meant 
their teachings. The teaching of the 
Sadducees of which he bade them be- 


ware did not concern any particular 
doctrine, but referred to its general 
drift and scope. Their unspiritual ma- 
terialistic teachings was working like 
the leaven of iniquity in the society of 
their day, just as it is in the society of 
today. And never perhaps has the 
Savior’s warning had more need of 
being sounded than at the present time. 
We have the same condition of things 
that prevailed in England after the 
Restoration, when a carnival of licen- 
tiousness followed temporary restraint. 
We have become pleasure-mad. Self- 
denial is a forgotten virtue. We pad 
the cross; and cushion our hard duties. 
We are like the pilgrim, who, when 
required to perform penance by walking 
a certain number of miles with peas in 
his boots, took the precaution to boil the 
peas before setting out on his journey. 
George Fox, in his day, inveighed against 
“the Sadducean intellect,” meaning by 
that an intellect steeped in worldliness, 
an intellect whose purblind vision left 
out of sight spiritual and eternal realities, 
an intellect that scorned the inner voice 
and the inner light and followed the lower 
lights of worldly wisdom and prudence. 
This is the Sadducean leaven of which 
we have to beware, and from which we 
have need to be delivered. 
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The modern Sadducee is as hard to 
reach as was his ancient predecessor. 
When his heart is not “waxed gross,” it 
is protected by indifference as by a coat 
of mail. His defenses resemble the walls 
of mud which Napoleon found surround- 
ing certain fortifications in his Egyptian 
war, and into which the balls of his 
heaviest artillery went spluttering out 
of sight. It is a notable fact that there 
is no record of a single Sadducee being 
converted and becoming a follower of 
Christ. When John the Baptist saw 
“many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
coming to his baptism,” he was carried 
off his feet with astonishment and ex- 
claimed, “Ye offsprings of vipers, who | 
warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come!” We can understand his wonder 
while condemning his violence of speech. 
He was careful, however, to exhort them 
not to trust in their special prerogatives 
as children of Abraham, but to “bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance.” How 
far they profited by his admonition we 
know not. That he did not regard 
their case as hopeful is certain; that 
he did not regard it as utterly hope- 
less is equally certain. The grace of 
God is equal to the salvation of a 
Sadducee; and in that is found its 
greatest triumph. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCH. I 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES, PH D. 
Professor of Religious Education, University of Chicago 


The past ten years have seen something like a revolution in the work of the Sunday 
school. The churches have come to see that it is vital to the development of Chris- 
tianity. A church without a Sunday school is an army without recruiting stations; and 
recruits badly trained are sadly inefficient. The work of the Religious Education 
Association, and the reorganization of great denominational boards, have served to 
inaugurate reforms of the utmost importance. Sunday schools have been graded, 
admirable new teaching material has been published, directors of religious education 
have been appointed in churches, departments of religious education in theological 
seminaries have been developed, and religious psychology has its increasing libraries. 
The BrBLicaL WorxD has been a pioneer in this field, and the articles of Professor 
Soares will be of increasing service to the growing number of clergymen who are eager 


to develop the really educational function of the church. 


It is strange that there ever should 
have arisen an antithesis between edu- 
cation and spiritual power. Perhaps 
the fault was on both sides. But with 
education everywhere defined today in 
spiritual and social terms, there is no 
reason for anyone to fear that a cold 
intellectualism will replace religious fer- 
vor. Education even in our schools is 
quite as much concerned with emotional 
reactions, with volitional activities, with 
the controls of conduct, as with intel- 
lectual apprehension. Education, in- 
deed, is the whole process by which the 
individual is fitted to become an efficient 
member of the social organism; and 
while this includes an ever-widening 
knowledge, it is supremely a matter of 
the quality of personality. 


There are those who are quite willing 
to admit the educational aspect of the 
work of the church, but they would insist 
that this must be made subsequent to 
the saving or evangelizing work of the 
church. They would say that persons 
must first be born into the family of God 
and then trained to be effective members 
of the family. So some ministers teach 
the saints in the morning and evangelize 
the sinners in the evening; some Sunday 
schools teach the pupils for so many 
Sundays and seek conversions on other 
Sundays. But there is no real antithesis 
here. Any adequate conception of reli- 
gious education includes evangelism, ex- 
pects earnest decisions, makes provision 
for classes on personal religion. But the 
endeavor is made so to understand the 
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real nature of the various religious expe- 
riences that the whole process may be 
helpful, vigorous, continuous, and there- 
fore educative. 

As a matter of fact, all the work of the 
church is educational, the proper di- 
vision being that some of it is educational 
directly and some of it indirectly. The 
preaching, teaching, reading, singing, 
assembling of ourselves together, the 
promotion of sociability, in fact, almost 
all of the activities within the church 
walls are directly educational. We are 
consciously seeking the development of 
religious personality. On the other 
hand, the work of the church in ministry 
to the needy, the poor, the sorrowing, the 
unfortunate, the wayward, in relating 
itself to the social and civic movements 
of reform and advancement, in contrib- 
uting to the great missionary enterprises 
at home and abroad, is not undertaken 
primarily for the education of its 
own members. And yet these ministries 
and activities are educational in the 
highest degree, and we are just be- 
ginning to realize how important it is 
that their educational character should 
be carefully questioned, eg., the 
effect upon Christian beneficences of 
the raising of money by “catch-penny” 
devices. 

A study of the educational work of 
the church, therefore, is an attempt to 
discover how direct educational activities 
may be most effectively carried ov and 
how all the activities of the church may 
have a sound educational quality. 

The scientific literature upon this 
subject is not very large. It is unfor- 
tunate that the demand for books on 
religious education has resulted in pre- 
mature publication by many persons 
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whose knowledge on the subject was 
quite meager. There are some fairly 
good books of a popular nature dealing 
with practical methods of church work 
in which the educational idea is promi- 
nent. And there is a large output of 
popular works on Sunday-school methods 
some of which are accurate and helpful. 
Up to the present time the scientific 
study of religious experience has been 
undertaken rather from the psychological 
than from the educational point of view, 
and therefore the most important scien- 
tific works are in the field of the psy- 
chology of religion. The works of James, 
Starbuck, Leuba, Davenport, Irving 
King, Pratt, Coe, Ames, Farnell are in 
this field and are a proper preparation 
for our present study. As these books 
are already treated in a companion 
reading course in the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, their general posi- 
tion may here be assumed. We shall 
consider our subject in the following 
arrangement: 


1. Books dealing with the general problem 
of the educational work of the church: 
Faunce, The Educational Ideal in the 
Ministry. 

H. C. King, Personal and Ideal Elements 
in Education. 
Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. 

2. Some books on educational psychology 
as a broad basis for particular religious 
application: 

Thorndike, Education. 

Horne, Psychological Principles of Edu- 
cation. 

H. Thistleton Mark, The Unfolding of 
Personality. 

Sisson, The Essentials of Character. 
James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 

3- Books especially concerned with educa- 
tional problems of the church: 
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Burton and Mathews, Principles and 
Ideals in the Sunday School. 

Cope, Efficiency in the Sunday School. 
Cope, The Efficient Layman. 

Haslett, The Pedagogical Bible School. 

4. A group of books dealing with the special 
problems of youth: 

Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 
Forbush, The Boy Problem. 

Hoben, The Minister and the Boy. 

Milne, The Church and the Young Man’s 
Game. 

5. A few books of educational vision sug- 
gestive of the problems of the future: 
Dewey, School and Society. 

Dewey, Moral Principles in Education. 
Blow, Hill, Harrison, The Kindergarten. 
Montessori, The Montessori Method. 
President Faunce in his Yale lectures, 

The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, 

upholds the thesis that the minister’s 

entire conception of his work is to be 
educational. Over against the priest 
and the orator he places the teacher— 
not the pedagogue, of course, but the 
teacher, the man who leads by present- 
ing constraining ideals. This opens up 
the whole question of the modern view 
of the world and revelation. Faunce 
points out how this must be faced, and 
how it must be pedagogically presented 
to an “ungraded congregation.”” Those 
modernists who have discarded the 

Bible as old fashioned would do well to 

ponder carefully the chapter on “ Modern 

Uses of Ancient Scripture. “It is one 

of the best presentations that has been 

made of the abiding value of the Bible 
in religious education, and this just 
because of the frank acceptance of the 
modern point of view. Not less serious 
is the minister’s problem in relation to 
the leadership of his people in right 
thought and action upon the complicated 


ethical questions of our day. With fine 
discrimination Faunce points out the 
various dangers to which the ministry is 
liable and shows how the educational 
ideal can be followed. As regards the 
direct educational work of the church, 
especially the organization and conduct 
of the Sunday school, it must be depend- 
ent upon the minister. He must fortify 
himself by the study of the best books on 
psychology and educational method for 
leadership in this work. And the theo- 
logical seminaries must prepare men far 
more thoroughly than they have done 
to be such educational leaders. It is 
extraordinary that so many ministers 
still think of themselves only as preach- 
ers and leave to untrained laymen the 
conduct of the school of the church. 
The strictures of Dr. Faunce upon our 
Sunday-school system are none too 
severe and the remedy must be largely 
with the minister. 

It is evident that if the task of the 
church is to be conceived as educational 
it ought to appeal in a special manner 
to our college men and women. Why 
it has not done so, how it may do so, and 
the great opportunities that are here 
open, are admirably treated in the chap- 
ter on the “Relation of Church and 
College.” And finally, it is shown how 
the minister’s own education may be 
furnished by his task. Every profession 
has its belittling tendencies, and not 
the least the ministry. How may the 
minister avoid the temptations of his 
calling and grow more a man as he be- 
comes more a minister? It is the edu- 
cational ideal that will save him. 

Dr. Faunce’s book is not revolution- 
ary. A man may read it superficially 
and think that there is nothing new in 
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it. But a thoughtful minister may read 
it over again every year and find the 
meaning of his task enhanced as he feels 
the spiritual summons to be what Jesus 
himself was, a teacher. 

President King’s book, Personal and 
Ideal Elements in Education, is a collec- 
tion of addresses, some of which might 
not at first seem to have much relation 
to the church. But a careful reading of 
these masterly essays will reveal the 
principles which underlie the educa- 
tional work of the church. And while 
the clear psychological and pedagogical 
statements help us to see the exact nature 
of our task and estimate it scientifically, 
the warm religious spirit with which 
Dr. King always writes will help us to 
realize the temper and faith in which 
that task must be carried on. 

In an inaugural address (now in 
printed form) as president of Oberlin, 
where he might seem to be concerned 
simply with a college audience, there 
come out those fundamental ideas which 
we so greatly need in our church work. 
Its very title, “The Primacy of the 
Person,” is a challenge for the recon- 
struction of much of our religious en- 
deavor, and its main contentions are 
in the field of religious education; these, 
for example, that the school is to teach 
the fine art of living, that education is 
not intellectualism, that the distinction 
between the sacred and the secular dis- 
appears in any genuine education, that 
appreciation of music and art as well as 
of great literature is a high educational 
achievement, that the expression of 
activity is vital in any educational 
method, that the objective spirit is far 
more needed than the introspective, 
that genuine reverence must guard an- 
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other’s moral initiative, that character 
is caught rather than taught, that the 
great ends of education are culture, 
character, and social efficiency. The 
minister would do well to see the sig- 
nificance of these ideals for our schools 
and colleges and then seriously con- 
sider how far they are followed in the 
church. 

In “The Fundamental Nature of 
Religion” Dr. King sets forth the rela- 
tions between religion and education 
which make both more significant. He 
shows that in their ultimate aims, spirit, 
method, and results, they are one. It 
sounds little like the pedagogue to say 
that the highest results of education are 
convictions and ideals. We had thought 
they were the result of religion in the 
soul. But the culture of religion in the 
soul is an educative process. Schools 
ought to do it with social life, discipline, 
curriculum, and personal leadership of 
teachers, and churches ought to do it in 
the same way. And when Dr. King 
quotes Kaftan of Berlin as saying that 
the greatest problem of life is the prob- 
lem of the appreciative understanding 
of the great personalities of history in 
order to make a plea for the study of 
Jesus in our colleges, we see how well the 
church might be equipped to meet this 
supreme problem. 

In the address on “Religious Educa- 
tion as Conditioned by Modern Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy” the minister 
will not get a lot of ready-made methods 
suitable for the immediate needs of his 
church. He will get some fundamental 
principles which will repay careful 
thought and which he may work out in 
many applications in his own work. 

The address most directly upon our 
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problem is that dealing with “Christian 
Training and the Revival as Methods 
of Converting Men.” It is one of the 
most careful studies that has been made 
on the subject. The essential qualities 
of each method with its advantages and 
dangers are pointed out in clear, psy- 
chological analysis. Dr. King would 
keep both methods, each in its place: 
not the revival for regeneration and 
training for sanctification; that is a 
conventional and unreal distinction; 
but continuous efforts, never without 
enthusiasms, and special efforts, always 
with self-control and respect for per- 
sonality, helping different individuals 
according to different temperaments 
and needs. King makes large use of 
“the subliminal consciousness” of James. 
Psychologists are not at all agreed that 
any great help can be secured from this 
theory, and it would be wise to use it 
with caution. 

Let it be said finally that Dr. King’s 
buoyant and affirmative faith in a per- 
sonal God may be a great help to some 
who have been troubled by the god- 
symbol, which is all that some psy- 
chology of religion affords. 

Perhaps Professor Coe’s book, Edu- 
cation in Religion and Morals, should 
not be included here, as it is to be sup- 
posed that everyone interested in the 
educational work of the church has 
read it. Yet it ought to be included, 
for, although written ten years ago, 
it remains on the whole, the most 
satisfactory book upon the subject. 
Professor Coe was one of the earliest 
workers in the new religious education 
and has remained one of the leaders. 
This book presents very clearly the lead- 
ing ideas of themodern educational move- 


ment and applies them to the problems 
of moral and religious life. Particularly 
valuable are the discussions on the unity 
of the whole educational process, the 
connection between the principles of 
modern education and the essential 
principles of religion, the social char- 
acter of education and of religion. Coe 
sounds a needed note of warning when 
he lays great emphasis upon the signifi- 
cance of leadership. He advocates this 
in church and family life, points out the 
importance of the young sharing mature 
interests as well as the mature under- 
standing youthful interests; and very 
vitally connects this principle with the 
religious idea of fellowship with God. 
The second part deals with the “‘reli- 
gious impulse,” which is the least satis- 
factory discussion in the book. It would 
be well to consult an article by Professor 
Coe in the American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1914, on “The Origin and 
Nature of Children’s Faith in God,” in 
which the author presents the interest- 
ing suggestion that this has its basis in 
the parental instinct. He believes that 
children come to an appreciation of the 
paternal conception of God by the exer- 
cise of what is essentially a parental 
attitude toward dolls, pets, and persons 
who elicit sympathy. This discussion 
and the trenchant criticism in the same 
article upon the much overworked 
theory of recapitulation presents Coe’s 
more complete thought on these sub- 
jects. The origin of religion in the indi- 
vidual is a difficult problem and must 
be pursued in the books on the psy- 
chology of religion, but at least it is 
necessary to be careful in speaking of a 
religious instinct or impulse. Religion 
is not so primary as that. It is a more 
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complex experience growing out of social 
relations and ideals. 

Coe’s treatment of genetic psychology, 
while brief, is very helpful, and his sketch 
of the normal religious development 
should be an ideal for every minister. 

Of course, the discussion of the insti- 
tutions of religion, particularly of the 
Sunday school, represents the point of 
view of 1904. Much progress has been 
made since then, to which Professor 
Coe has in no small measure contributed. 
The graded curriculum has established 
itself. However, the problem of mate- 
rials for the various stages of develop- 
ment is more acute than ever. The 
demand for the unification of the edu- 
cational forces of the church has been 
heeded in many quarters, but the sit- 
uation is still practically what is here 
so justly criticized. The vital question 
of religious and moral education in 
Christian academies and colleges, and in 
state schools, has been greatly to the 
fore in the last decade. Perhaps some 
progress has been made, but the elements 
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of the problem are still as here stated and 
merit earnest continued consideration. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is the minister of today willing to 
accept the educational ideal with all that it 
involves ? 

2. How can the minister become the edu- 
cational leader of his church and still retain 
the initiative of the laymen? 

3- Can the moral aim be kept paramount 
in all education ? 

4. In what sense can evangelism be made 
truly educational ? 

5. Can there be an education in “spiritu- 
ality”? 

6. Is religion an instinct? If not, how 
does it arise in human experience ? 


SOME FURTHER WORKS 


Nicholas Murray Butler, The Meaning of 
Education. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, e¢ al, Principles 
of Religious Education. 

Volumes of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 

George E. Dawson, The Child and His Re- 
ligion. 

Felix Adler, Moral Instruction of Children. 

W. W. Smith, Religious Education. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS* 


It is necessary before taking up the class 
work of the present month to get a very 
definite point of view from which to ap- 
proach it. The members of the class are 
more or less familiar with the Gospels. 
They have always been accustomed to 
think of them from the point of view of the 


study of the life of Christ. Their object, 
therefore, led them to find out all that they 
could about the life of Christ from any of 
the gospels; it mattered not what the source 
of the information was, provided the facts 
were there. The purpose of the present 
study is something quite different and has 


The suggestions relate to the fifth month’s work, the student’s material for which appears in 
the Biblical World for January and February, and may be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use 
with classes. Address: THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of 


Chicago. 
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to do with the reports, first verbal and then 
written, about Jesus which through various 
stages were crystallized into the Gospels as 
we now have them. Each of the separate 
reports must be considered, therefore, to 
have its own characteristics due to the per- 
sonality, the purpose, and the sources of 
information open to the author. To put the 
members of the class into the attitude neces- 
sary to approach the Gospels in this way is 
difficult but not impossible, and the result is 
most illuminating. 

It will easily be seen that the frequent 
reading of a single gospel, especially with 
the help of an outline, is the best possible 
way to get the “feeling” for that gospel 
which will give a true appreciation of it. 
It is recommended, therefore, that mem- 
bers of the class agree with the leader to read 
the particular gospel under consideration, 
if possible, daily—the entire gospel at one 
sitting. If this is too much to ask, then 
let it be read twice or even once during the 
week, but all at one time. If the gospel 
cannot be read thus frequently, then the 
full reading of it should come at the end of 
the two weeks of daily study rather than 
at the beginning, because following out the 
directions for study each day will have 
opened the eyes of the student to many 
things which will help him to get the right 
impression from the full reading. 

At this point it is also desirable, if pos- 
sible, to introduce the use of a harmony of 
the Gospels. The Harmony of the Gospels by 
Stevens and Burton is perhaps the best one 
to secure. The members of the class might, 
if they prefer, cut up testaments, placing 
the. Gospel of Mark as the basis, and past- 
ing it into a notebook, leaving the major 
portion of each page blank. The latter 
part of the month when the Gospel of 
Matthew is taken up, the material of Mat- 
thew which is not based on that of Mark 
may be pasted in at the place where it would 
naturally occur. This process would pre- 
sent visually facts which, if only told or 


learned from the direction sheet, would not 
make so strong an impression. 

Here, as always, the purpose is to get 
the members of the class back into the at- 
mosphere of the first century, and any con- 
tribution the leader can make and any task 
which he can assign which will produce this 
result is worthy of consideration. 


Program I 

Leader: Bookmaking in the Roman 
Empire in the first century. The use of 
books and methods of circulation. 

Members: (1) A biographical sketch of 
the author of Mark’s Gospel, so far as the 
New Testament supplies direct or inferen- 
tial data. (2) The picture presented by the 
Gospel of Mark of the Man of Convictions 
concerning (a) the formalities of religion 
such as fasting, ceremonial washing, alms- 
giving; (0) social exclusiveness; (c) worthy 
uses of the Sabbath. (3) The picture pre- 
sented by the Gospel of Mark of the Man 
of Power (a) over nature; (b) over bodily 
disease and death; (c) over unsound minds; 
(d) over sin and so-called evil spirits. (4) 
Mark’s picture of Jesus on his last journey 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. (5) The author’s 
reassurances to those who wait for the return 
of Jesusin power. (6) Thestory of the death 
of Jesus and his final triumph. 

Subject for discussion: (1) What in the 
Gospel of Mark would most deeply have 
impressed me had I been a Christian living 
in the Roman Empire. (2) What in the 
Gospel of Mark deeply impressed me, a 
Christian in the twentieth century. 


Program IT 

Leader: (1) A careful explanation of the 
form and purpose of a harmony of the Gos- 
pels. (2) A rapid survey of the main sec- 
tions of the outline of Matthew’s Gospel, 
noting the discourses alternating with illus- 
trative events. (3) A comparison of this 
outline with that of the Gospel of Mark. 

Members: (1) The use which the author 
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of Matthew’s Gospel makes of the lineage 
of Jesus, the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment concerning him, and the stories con- 
nected with his birth. (2) The testimony 
to Jesus’ messiahship and the extent of 
his mission as presented by the author of 
Matthew in the events of his early ministry. 
(3) The characteristics of a Christian based 
upon Matt., chaps. 5-7. (Consider these 
also in the light of the first century.) (4) 
The character and place of Peter in the esti- 
mation of the writer of Matthew’s Gospel. 
(5) Stories from this gospel which typically 
picture the rejection of Jesus by the Jews. 
(6) An outline under not more than ten 
heads of the argument of Matthew for the 
messiahship of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: Which gospel, 
that of Matthew or that of Mark, is most 
helpful to us today? (Do not overlook the 
Sermon on the Mount and the principles 
of the kingdom of God presented by 
Matthew nor the compelling force of the 
Man of Power as pictured by Mark.) 
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REFERENCE READING 


Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels, 
chaps. i, ii, iv; Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
Its Transmission (this book should be read in its 
entirety if possible during this month and the 
next); Souter, The Text and Canon of the New 
Testament; Wernle, The Sources of Our Knowl- 
edge of the Life of Jesus; Moffatt, Introduction 
to the Literature of the New Testament, chap. ii; 
Weiss, Manual of Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, pp. 203-88; Burkitt, The Earliest 
Sources of the Life of Jesus; Scott-Moncreiff, 
St. Mark and the Triple Tradition; Jilicher, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 292-329; 
Peake, A Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 101-24; Bennett, The Life of Christ 
according to St. Mark; Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, pp. 20, 
21. 

Read from Hastings, four-volume and one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible, and the Diction- 
ary of Christ and the Gospels, articles, The Gos- 
pels, John Mark, Gospel of Mark, Apostle 
Matthew, Gospel of Matthew, Text of the New 
Testament, New Testament, New Testament 
Canon. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Significance of the Recent Re- 
ligious Events in Japan 


The two events which have called forth 
much comment in the current Japanese 
literature are the conferences of the Minister 
of Education with the representatives of the 
three religions, Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, on separate dates, and the 
general religious convention which followed. 
These meetings occurred in the first part 
of last November. Since the conference 
of the Vice-Minister of the Home Affairs 
with the representatives of the three re- 
ligions in February, 1912, the Bureau of 
Religions has been transferred from the 
Department of Interior to that of Educa- 
tion. This change is followed by the above- 
mentioned conferences of the Minister of 
Education with the representatives of the 
religions, at the invitation of the former. 
At these conferences the Minister of Educa- 
tion exchanged his views on the relation of 
education and religion with those of the 
religious leaders. The religious convention 
was attended by the representatives of 
religions, politicians, leading educators, 
business men, and others interested in 
religion and morals, to the number of 309 
men. The meeting was presided over by 
Baron Sakatani, the mayor of Tokyo. 
The resolution to hold the convention 
annually was passed. A committee of 
thirty-five was appointed to look after the 
interests of the body. 

Among the speakers were: Mr. Shibata, 
a Shinto priest; Mr. Dagi, a Buddhist 
priest; the Rev. Ozaki of Japan Congrega- 
tional Church; Dr. Inoue of the Imperial 
University; and Baron Sakatani. There 
were other prominent speakers at this 
meeting on the afternoon of November 5 
and during the luncheon which followed. 
The relation of education and religion, 
the necessity of co-operation on the part 


of the religious bodies for the moral uplift 
of the people, and other important subjects 
relative to religion were freely discussed. 
The meeting was pronounced on the whole 
a great success. 

Now what do these events mean? Dr. 
Ukita in the last December number of the 
Taiyo contributes a very thoughtful article 
on the “Effects of the Japanese Religious 
Convention.” The two main results which 
he mentions are the closer relation between 
the clergy and the laity and the furtherance 
of international friendship and peace. He 
rightly points out that there must be an 
intimate relation between the religious 
leaders and laymen to carry out successfully 
the program of the moral and social advance- 
ment of the people, and so long as one 
religionist despises another religionist there 
can be no peace and progress among the 
people as well as among the nations of the 
world. The above religious convention 
brings together the clergy and the laity on 
equal terms and tends more and more to 
cement the different religious bodies in 
Japan at least for the work of the social 
and moral welfare of the people. Briefly 
stated, the recent religious phenomena 
signify that the educators in Japan have 
fully come to recognize the necessity of 
religion for the moral development of her 
youth, that the leading men in general are 
desirous of applying religion not merely 
to education but to larger social, moral, and 
political problems, and that one of the 
marked tendencies at the present is along 
the line of the spiritual development of the 
Japanese nation. 


Death of Professor von Soden 


The daily papers report the death of 
Professor Hermann von Soden at Berlin 
on January 15,1914. Baron von Soden was 
trying to get on a train in the Berlin sub- 
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way when he met his death. This tragic 
incident removes one of the leading New 
Testament scholars of Germany, and a 
foremost representative of New Testa- 
ment textual study. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1852, and was educated at Tiibin- 
gen. He became minister of the Jerusalem 
Church in Berlin in 1887, and in 1889 began 
to lecture in the University there. Among 
his books are Commentaries on Philip- 
pians and Hebrews, and a History of Early 
Christian Literature. His great contribu- 
tion, however, has been Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments in ihrer dltesten erreich- 
baren Textgestalt, which involved a new and 
highly ingenious system of listing Greek 
manuscripts, a new theory of the history 
of the text, a remarkable analysis of the 
minor types of the mediaeval text, and 
finally a reconstruction upon new prin- 
ciples of what von Soden called the earliest 
text attainable. While certain elements 
of this vast undertaking are open to serious 
question, no one can deny the ability, energy, 
and fidelity with which Professor von Soden 
undertook and carried through his great 
enterprise. He lived to see his work com- 
pleted, the final volume containing what he 
believed to be the earliest attainable text 


appearing in 1913. 


Protestantism and Catholicism Differ 
in Method 


That Protestantism methodologically 
differs from Catholicism is maintained by 
James Lindsay in an article, in the Con- 
structive Quarterly, December, 1913, on 
“Protestantism and Catholicism: Two 
Methods Even More Than Two Religions.” 
Some writers on the history of Protestant- 
ism hold that Protestant scholasticism 
substituted the authority of the Bible for 
that of the Roman church. But Dr. Lind- 
say is of the opinion that it is not correct 
to say that Protestantism attempted to 
substitute the Scripture for the infallible 
church. The formal principle of Catholi- 


cism, in his view, is dependence on the 
joint authority of the church and Scripture. 
Accordingly it gives no freedom to indi- 
vidual judgment. All private interpretations 
on the matters of religion and theology are 
excluded. The rights of the individual are 
absolutely ignored. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, stands for the authority of the 
Scripture and the right of free inquiry. A 
special emphasis is placed upon the latter. 
The Scripture as such is of no authoritative 
value unless it is rationally validated by 
reason. Nothing is authoritative which 
does not commend itself toreason. We must 
submit all the doctrines of Christianity to 
the judgment of reason. Here Dr. Lindsay 
brings in God and calls him the Absolute 
Reason. God being the Absolute Reason, 
whatever comes from him is rational to the 
human reason. We must not discard the 
doctrines of the deity of Christ and of the 
Trinity uncritically; they must be made 
rational. So the watchword of Protestant- 
ism is the principle of liberty while that of 
Catholicism is external authority. 

In this analysis of the two systems there 
is involved a difficulty of interpretation 
in view of the fact that Dr. Lindsay does 
not clearly define what Protestantism he 
has in mind. For example, if he means by 
Protestantism that of the seventeenth 
century, the methodological distinction he 
draws between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism cannot hold good. In essence Catholi- 
cism and traditional Protestantism are based 
upon the supernatural authority. But it 
can be rightly admitted that Protestant- 
ism as a whole inevitably leads to criti- 
cal judgments as methodological criteria of 
theology. 


A Prophet of the Soul 


The Aiélantic Monthly, January, 1914, 
contains an article with this title by John 
Burroughs. Its subject-matter is M. Berg- 
son. Mr. Burroughs finds in M. Bergson 
a prophet of the soul like Goethe, Words- 
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worth, Emerson, and Whitman. M. Berg- 
son is a prophet of the soul because he, as 
the others, opens up to us a new world and 
a new life. The world we find in M. Bergson 
is no static, finished world; it is ever moving 
and creating itself. The creative impulse 
which pushes this world onward is con- 
stantly in its creative activity. There is 
no rest in the whole process of evolution. 
And the life which M. Bergson reveals to 
us is not a life determined by the mechanical 
causation of the scientist; but it is free, 
ever creating itself; it is struggling to get 
mastery over the forces of matter. The 
means by which M. Bergson opens up a 
new world and a new life is not mere intel- 
lect; it is our intuitions. Intellect can 
enable us only to see the world and life 
as the workings of mechanical forces. But 
our intuitions bring to us a rich and deep 
insight into the heart of the world and of 
life. Creative Evolution as a philosophy 
could not escape attacks. 

But vitalized by such a style and humanized 
by a spirit so in fellowship with the highest 
emotions and aspirations of the soul, Bergson’s 
philosophy, I think, stands a better chance of 
surviving than any other system of our time. 
It is a proclamation of emancipation to minds 
in the bondage of materialism and mechanism. 
. . . . Bergson is an inspired man, and begets 
in us that inward joy and exultation which is 
the gift of “‘a prophet of the soul.” 

The Sanity of Jesus 


In the Expositor, October, November, 
and December, 1913, there has appeared 
a translation of Albert Schweitzer’s Die 
psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu under the 
title: “The Sanity of the ‘Eschatological’ 
Jesus.” Schweitzer in his work, Das 
Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimnis. Eine 
Skizze des Lebens Jesu, had attributed a 
thoroughgoing eschatology to the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. Since then he has 
studied medicine and feels that he is quali- 
fied to speak on the sanity of Jesus. If 
Jesus was thoroughly eschatological and 
apocalyptic in his thinking as Schweitzer 
would make him to be, the question has 


risen whether Jesus was mentally sane 
in considering himself as the apocalyptic 
Messiah. So a task has fallen upon 
Schweitzer to solve this problem. Schweit- 
zer accordingly makes a critical examination 
of the views of Drs. de Loosten, William 
Hirsch, and Binet-Sanglé, who have 
pronounced Jesus more or less insane. 
Schweitzer contends that the wholly 
eschatological views of Jesus can be ex- 
plained in the light of the contemporary 
Jewish thought of his time and that the 
views of these men are untenable. Jesus 
was mentally sound in spite of his eschatol- 
ogy. 

Schweitzer gives the following concluding 
remarks: 

(1) That the materials made use of in these 
studies [i.e., of the foregoing men] are to a large 
extent unhistorical. (2) In the materials which 
are historical a large number of actions and 
sayings of Jesus impresses these authors as 
being pathological because they have too little 
acquaintance with contemporary points of view 
to be able to do them justice..... (3) On 
the basis of these false presuppositions, and 
with the aid of hypothetical symptoms, they 
construct clinical pictures which are themselves 
artificial... .. (4) The only characteristics 
which, . . . . conceivably call for psychiatric 
discussion—Jesus’ lofty conception of himself, 
and perhaps also hallucinations at the baptism 
—are very far from being sufficient to prove 
the existence of mental disease. 


Speaking Out for Protestantism 


There was recently held in the city of 
Washington, D.C., a theater mass meeting 
in which all the Protestant denominations 
of the city were represented. “Why We 
Are Protestants” was the subject under 
discussion. The people were told frankly 
why Protestantism exists in the world and 
what it stands for; why the Protestant 
church still refuses to admit the Pope’s 
authority. The daily press gave prominent 
space to the mass meeting, reprinting the 
gist of the discussion offered. Meetings 
of this character will command public 
attention and will not merely arouse suspi- 
cion of rabid religious intolerance. 
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MISSIONS 


Co-operation with Mission Fields 


In the reports of the recent conferences 
in Asia of the Continuation Committee of 
the epoch-making Edinburgh Conference 
of 1910, cheering indications are found of 
a deepening conviction of the necessity of 
interdenominational co-operation to the 
permanent prosperity of the missionary 
enterprise. To cite some significant utter- 
ances: 


At Madras: “The Conference feels that 
the time has come for all missionary 
societies to recognize that the wider inter- 
ests of the kingdom of God must always 
have priority over the rights and privileges 
of individual missions, provided that this 
principle be carried out without prejudice 
to the liberty of individual Christians.” 

At Bombay: “This Conference earnestly 
hopes that all missionary bodies and Indian 
Christians will thoughtfully consider how 
existing divisions in the church of Christ 
in India may be lessened, and how the 
desire of many for one national Indian 
church may eventually be fulfilled.” 

At Shanghai: “The church of Christ 
is essentially one and it is the duty of those 
who call upon the name of Christ in every 
place to manifest this unity to the world. 
We can therefore set before the church in 
China no lower ideal than that of a manifest 
and organic unity. It should include all 
those within the Chinese nation who hold 
the truth of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
this unity must be a result of spiritual 
growth rather than of outward organiza- 
tion.” 

At Tsmanfu: “This Conference finds 
itself in almost unanimous agreement that 
the tendency of the Chinese church is 
toward the formation and development of a 
nation-wide church, such church coming 


by way of the federation of existing 
churches.” 

To these utterances were joined many 
suggestions and recommendations of forms 
and methods of co-operation as in the organ- 
ization of federal and provincial councils, 
in the production of Christian literature, in 
language schools and training schools, in 
evangelistic effort. It can hardly be 
doubted that such co-operation is leading 
directly in very many instances to organic 
union, in the establishment of the church 
of Christ in China, Japan, and India. 

At the All-India Conference held at 
Serampore, Dr. Mott presiding, 194 Chris- 
tian students representing seventy-four 
different institutions and twelve language 
areas met “to hear the call of India and the 
church of Christ in India and to consecrate 
themselves to obey that call.” There were 
no Panjabis, Bengalis, or Madrasis there, 
but all were alike the servants of Christ. 
The living unity in this assembly of diverse 
nationalities was more plainly declared with 
each session. The complete evangelization 
of India through the breaking-down of 
barriers of caste and race seems to be 
brought near in the organization of this 
indigenous student Christian movement. 


A New Era for Serampore College 


It is good news that Serampore College 
is likely at last, nearly a century after its 
establishment, at great cost, to fulfil the 
expectations of Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward. Founded in 1818 with a charter 
from the Danish government authorizing 
the conferring of degrees, the only Christian 
college in India thus privileged, it has passed 
through many vicissitudes and after a long 
period of complete suspension of all instruc- 
tion of college grade has recently been 
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reorganized. Its latest reports show an 
arts college, a higher theological school, and 
a vernacular theological department. The 
Indian government has expressed its ap- 
proval of its standards by granting it a 
considerable measure of university affilia- 
tion. It has now enrolled 165 students, 
and applications for admission are so 
numerous that it appears quite certain that 
the limit of 300 will soon be reached. Be- 
yond that number the college authorities 
in the interests of sound educational disci- 
pline and efficiency do not wish at present 
to go. The little group of sixteen students 
in the higher theological school represent 
the leading Christian denominations and 
all parts of India. Of the four new students 
of 1913 one is an Anglican, one Baptist, 
one Congregationalist, one Presbyterian. 
Two of them are graduates of the University 
of Calcutta, with distinction. Here is an 
instance of successful co-operation in pre- 
cisely that kind of education in which it 
has been too easily assumed co-operation 
would be found extremely difficult, if not 
quite impossible. 


The Religious Effect of the Balkan 
War 


Dr. George D. Herrick, former mission- 
ary of the American Board at Constanti- 
nople, writes to the Missionary Review of 
the World of the probable effect of the Balkan 
War upon the progress, in the Near East, 
of the kingdom of God. It is to be expected 
that Greece and Servia, always intolerant, 
will continue to impose serious limitations 
upon missionary endeavor. The situation 
will be quite different in Albania. Now a 
free state, she turns to America with an 
appeal for schools and hospitals. ‘Some 
Albanians go so far as to declare themselves 
ready to abandon Islam, forced upon them 
by the Turks, and accept Protestant Chris- 
tianity as being near to the Christianity 
which was theirs centuries ago.” In Turkey, 
too, the feeling toward the Americans is 


very friendly, the result of the large patron- 
age which in recent years Moslems have 
given to our high schools, colleges, and 
hospitals, and in particular to the gener- 
ous and sympathetic relief work adminis- 
tered by American hands in the midst of 
the appalling suffering following the war. 
They are ready as never before to listen to 
the gospel message. This is Dr. Herrick’s 
conclusion: “The chance offered especially 
to American Christians for spiritual invest- 
ments that yield a hundred-fold is as great 
certainly, in the Nearer as in the Farther 
East.” 


The United Missionary Campaign 


Commencing with the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of David Livings- 
tone, representatives of the Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards of North America 
launched a United Missionary Campaign 
which gives promise of large returns for 
the Kingdom. Its object is to bring the 
world needs and opportunities before the 
Christians of North America by a compre- 
hensive and. sustained effort to lead out 
the whole church into the discharge of its 
total missionary duty in this crisis hour 
of national and world history. It aims 
to stop wasteful and ineffective methods, to 
“put system in place of spasm.” It advo- 
cates a budget planned twelve months in 
advance. This educational movement is 
to cover a period of three years, with as 
many as five hundred conferences, in all 
conducted by twenty teams of speakers, 
two days in a place. These men will seek 
to put before the leaders of the local church 
the immediacy of the present opportunity, 
the inadequacy of present educational and 
financial plans, and the possibilities of co- 
operation between denominations. Nearly 
fifty denominations are united in this move- 
‘ment, which for this year is centering 
its attention on the territory east of the 
Mississippi, with some special efforts also 
in California. It is to culminate this season 
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in a proposed nation-wide, every-member 
canvass for all missionary and benevolent 
interests during the month of March. The 
great message of the United Missionary 
Campaign is inspirational and is identified 
with the interests of the Kingdom, not with 
any denominational outlook. That there is 
need of this aggressive campaign is shown 
by the estimate recently made that there 
are yet from fourteen to fifteen million church 
members yet to be enlisted as givers. 


The Unworthy Attitude of Christian 
Nations to Opium 


One of the most important and pressing 
questions of an international character 
which today is claiming attention is the 
question of the suppression of the traffic in 
opium. There is urgent need for education 
of public opinion through the combined 
efforts of pulpit, platform, and press. 

At the International Conference on 
Opium held last July at The Hague there 
were representatives of twenty-four govern- 
ments present, all of whom signed a treaty 


RELIGIOUS 
The Goming Convention of the Reli- 


gious Education Association 


The annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, which will meet in 
New Haven, Conn., March 5-8 will make 
radical departures from the programs of 
previous conventions. Up to this time 
a very large number of simultaneous 
meetings, while providing something to 
suit the workers in a wide variety of fields, 
have been peculiarly aggravating to those 
whose interest is not confined to one field. 
Instead of many simultaneous meetings 
the conference will have for its general 
subject, ‘‘The Relation of Higher Education 
to the Social Order,” and will consist of 
twelve consecutive sessions morning, after- 
noon, and evening of Thursday to Sunday. 
Because of the character of the subject to be 
discussed, the speakers upon the program 
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dealing with the exportation of raw and 
prepared opium, with the manufacture of 
prepared opium and internal traffic in it, 
and with the question of the restraint and 
control of the sale and use of opium in the 
foreign concessions in China. Nine more 
governments have signed this same agree- 
ment since last summer, but up to Decem- 
ber there yet were twelve prominent 
countries which had refused or failed to 
sign this agreement, and both Great Britain 
and Germany were holding out against 
committing themselves to this policy of 
suppression till after the others had con- 
sented to sign. Matters seem to be at a 
deadlock. Even in this preliminary move 
there is great tardiness of action. More 
than this, the treaty will not be effective, 
even when all desired signatures are affixed, 
for after that it will be necessary for the 
representatives to fix the date on which the 
enforcement of the treaty shall commence. 
There is need of wide publicity of these 
facts which concern no small proportion of 
the human race. 


EDUCATION 


are drawn almost exclusively from college 
faculties and include the names of men long 
familiar to the educational world. There are 
about twenty different colleges represented 
in the list, ranging from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. The Commissioner of Education 
of the United States and the Governor of 
the state of Connecticut are also announced 
as speakers. This convention is always a 
notable one, and it would seem that the high- 
water mark would be reached in the program 


announced for this year. 


Reading Course in Religious 
Education 
It is appropriate to call special attention 
here to the reading course in religious edu- 
cation, the first section of which appears 
in another portion of this journal. 
A traveling library containing all of 
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the books on this subject can be secured 
under certain conditions, by application, 
to the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, under whose auspices the course is 
conducted. 


City Directors of Religious Education 


More and more are the churches coming 
to realize that the work of effectively 
organizing and carrying on the educational 
activities of the church requires time, and 
the attention of one who has engaged in 
special study of the problems of the develop- 
ment of the religious life, of children and 
young people. To the church, however, 
that is struggling with the question of how 
to raise the minister’s salary and how to 
meet the obligations which have already 
been assumed in response to the call of 
the great denominational societies, it seems 
impossible to contemplate the employ- 
ment of the whole of a man’s time and 
talent for the educational work of a given 
church. 

At least a temporary solution of the 
difficulty seems to appear in the action 
which has been taken in a number of quar- 
ters by groups of churches. For instance, 
in the city of Cleveland, Rev. Ernest A. 
Miller, a graduate of the Department of 
Religious Education at Boston University, 
has been appointed as city director of 
religious education for the Methodist 
churches. This appointment gives Mr. 
Miller an opportunity to make a test of 
the theories which he has acquired, in 
churches differing in type, all the way from 
the downtown church, with its fluctuating 
constituency, to the suburban church sur- 
rounded by comfortable homes. By such 
a plan as this a city of medium size could, 
with eight or ten men, secure expert direction 
in the religious education of all of its 
churches, each denomination taking care 
of its own group. In larger cities, churches 
might combine on the basis of proximity. 
There is always a way to solve a problem 
if people set earnestly to work to do so. 


Instruction in Worship 

The Christian world is swinging, with 
great force, over to the feeling of service 
as an expression of religion. In Sunday 
schools, programs of social service are being 
developed. In the churches the men’s 
clubs are discussing social service. In the 
organizations for boys and girls the aim is 
service. Comparatively little attention is 
paid to another phase of the religious life 
which is quite as important, but which, 
because of over-emphasis in the past, is 
suffering from a reaction. 

Children must be trained in worship if 
we are to retain a Sunday service and a 
preaching ministry. It is appalling to note 
the extent to which the young people drift 
away from attendance upon church service, 
and how leniently this habit is regarded 
by parents. It is a favorable sign that 
those who are interested in the scientific 
study of religious education are consider- 
ing this matter very seriously. One of 
the indications of this interest is the issue 
of a book entitled Worship in the Sunday 
School, by Mr. Hugh Hartshorne, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Another favorable 
symptom is seen in the considerable number 
of ministers who are attempting definitely 
to meet the religious needs of the children 
by a preliminary sermon to the children. 
Others are working at programs of worship 
to be used with the younger children while 
their parents are in the main service. In 
some churches students of high-school age 
in the Sunday school are required by the 
schools to attend church. 

It is probable that no uniform system will 
ever be devised, because each church pre- 
sents its own local problems. The highest 
thing that we can hope for is that ministers 
shall give to the question of training the 
young people in worship their most serious 
consideration, and that they will not allow 
unfavorable traditions and local customs to 
interfere with experiments based upon mod- 
ern conceptions of the needs and possibilities 
of the spiritual life of the children. 
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The Correlation of the Activities 
of the Church 

One of the chief hindrances to the proper 
organization of the work of the local church 
is the success of the separate activities of 
the church. For instance, in many churches 
the young people’s society is a very suc- 
cessful organization. In the same church 
perhaps the missionary society is successful 
and the woman’s club a failure, the Sunday 
school mediocre. In other churches these 
conditions are reversed. In no church 
where a single department is pre-eminently 
successful does that department feel inclined 
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to forego its pre-eminence, and unite with 
the other activities in such a way as to 
avoid duplication and give to each division 
its appropriate tasks and its appropriate 
means of expression. It is interesting to 
note that in some of the denominations 
those who have been appointed to direct 
the educational work of the denomination as 
a whole are undertaking to study this ques- 
tion of correlating the various educational 
activities of the church, and are requesting 
certain churches to try experiments upon 
the basis of which recommendations will be 
made to the denomination as a whole. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A Community Church 


Mr. C. L. Cole, in the Survey, December 
20, 1913, narrates as to what a rural 
community is doing socially and religiously. 
At one time in a community with a territory 
of approximately ten miles square and a 
population of less than seven hundred people, 
there were no less than twenty-four churches 
representing eleven denominations. Con- 
sequently much strife and contention among 
them were unavoidable. The main aim 
of each church was to enlarge its own 
membership. Fortunately, however, under 
a certain trend of circumstances, the number 
of these churches was decreased to three 
under the charge of one pastor. 

Then the people saw that there must be a 
community church with sectarianism buried, 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ should 
dominate the community life, and that the 
church needs to serve the community. So 
the Christians of the community adopted a 


social program and set the young people 


to work under the direction of the older 
people. The people of the community 
caught the spirit, and they united themselves 
with the Christians to ameliorate their 
common community. A social center with 
a reading-room, a library, and a restroom 
was opened. Free lectures from time to 
time were given on health, sanitation, 
tuberculosis, blindness, lectures to men 
by physicians, on rural schools, scientific 
farming, to young people, etc. 

Religiously the community is doing well. 
It has secured a pipe organ for its church. 
The community as a whole supports a 
minister to attend to its most sacred duty. 
The Christians belonging to different de- 
nominations are united in their efforts 
for the common good. The church has 
now three hundred sixty active co-operating 
workers. There is a Sunday school with 
more than five hundred pupils. The 
finances of the church are provided for by 
a community-budget method. 
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Extra-biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jew- 
ish History. Translated and edited by S. A. 
B. Mercer. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1913. Pp. xvit+z210. $1.50. 


This book possesses one advantage over all 
other collections of a similar sort, in that it 
presents the more important inscriptions and 
documents from every field that bear upon the 
Bible. It thus includes Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Moabite, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin 
sources. The idea of bringing them all to- 
gether into one small volume and furnishing 
them with brief introductory notes explaining 
their general bearing is a good one and worthy 
of encouragement. 

The author tells us that he has made prac- 
tically all these translations anew for himself. 
But we do not expect to find any significant 
improvement of rendering or enrichment of 
knowledge in the book when we read in the 
preface that this great task of canvassing 
all the important Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian inscriptions, to say nothing of the 
rest, and rendering them into English afresh, 
was taken up only two years ago. A scientific 
translation of all these materials would be the 
work of a lifetime. As a matter of fact, many 
words and passages in the inscriptions pre- 
sented are of very doubtful meaning; but 
Dr. Mercer satisfies himself with repeating the 
renderings of his « He goes be- 
yond them in such cases only by failing to 
reproduce their warnings in the way of question 
marks and footnotes, which call attention to 
the uncertainty of their renderings. The unso- 
phisticated reader for whom this book is in- 
tended would never suspect the real state of 


case. 

The date of Hammurabi is to be placed at 
2123-2081 B.C., rather than at 2130 or 1958 
B.C. (p. 7) or 2000 B.C. (p. 193). The legend on 
the Black Obelisk describes Jehu as “Son of 
Omri’ not “of the land of Omri.” This legend 
is above the relief, as stated on p. xviii, and not 
beneath it, as stated on p. 33. The Dog River 
runs into the sea about six or seven miles to 
the northeast of Beirut and not “through 
Beirut” (p. 23). ‘“Hamah” (p. 41) is a 
misprint for ‘““Hamath.” On P- 44, “Khumria” 
should be changed to “Omri” as is done every- 
where else where the name occurs. The identi- 
fication of “Eri-aku king of Larsa’”’ with Arioch 
king of Ellasar (Gen., chap. 14) is not sustained 
“by the most competent scholars” (p. 5), but 
rather seriously doubted by them. The read- 
ing “Bir-idri” and its identification with Ben- 
hadad I is adhered to apparently without any 
suspicion that it has been shown to be prac- 
tically impossible. The rendering “ Bir’idri 


forsook his land” (p. 32) is inconsistent with 
the biblical statement, which is accepted on 
P. 25, that Hazael murdered his predecessor. 
t has long been recognized that this phrase, 
of ae occurrence, denotes not flight, but 


_ A second siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib 
is posited on p. 47, but there is no really satis- 
factory evidence of such a siege. The three 
names ‘“‘Melucha,” ‘“ Melukha,” and “ Melukh- 
kha” on pp. 45, 48, and 55 are one and the 
same and should be spelled alike to save con- 
fusion in the reader’s mind. On p. 61, quota- 
tion marks should accompany the first sentence. 
Notwithstanding many such shortcomi 
as these, Dr. Mercer’s book, because of the wide 
range of its materials and their being here so 
ready of access, and because of the large number 
of chronological and dynastic tables which it 
includes, will be found a very convenient work 
for ready reference on the part of the student of 
history. It is so useful a book that we can 
but wish it were a better one. 


The Song of Songs, Edited as a Dramatic Poem, 
with Introduction, Revised Translation and 
Excursuses. By W. W. Cannon. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. Pp. viii+ 
158. 7s. 6d. 


Much discussion has gone on in recent years 
regarding the nature of the Song of Songs. Is 
it a carefully wrought-out drama; or a series 
of songs sung at Hebrew weddings; or a mere 
collection of loosely related love-songs? Mr. 
Cannon defends stoutly the dramatic interpre- 
tation, treating the book, however, not as a 
genuine drama intended for representation upon 
the stage, but rather as a dramatic poem in- 
tended more for scenic use. This is the most 
competent treatment of this view available in 
English. The presentation is accompanied 
by a keen criticism of rival views which is well 
worth consideration. The translation follows 
the Authorized Version as nearly as loyalty to 
the Hebrew permits. The author’s textual 
criticism is cautious, perhaps overmuch. The 
text is printed with accompanying analyses and 
headings which enable the reader to see at a 
glance just what Mr. Cannon conceives the 


original structure and significance to have been. . 


Footnotes accompanying the translation su 
port it with textual and critical data. The 
excursuses at the end are devoted to: (1) the 
LXX text of the Song; (2) conjectural emenda- 
tion of the Massoretic text; (3) the language of 
the Song; and (4) quotations from the Song in 
other books. Far the greater part of the vol- 
ume is given up to the introduction which treats 
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every problem of a general character with the 
requisite fulness. The book is so written as to 
be valuable to the lay student for whom it is 

imarily intended, and also useful to the special- 
ist who will find here either strong sup 
his own view or an attack upon it wi 
he must reckon. 


rt for 
which 


The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooks 
Adams. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. vii+240. $1.25. 


A decidedly pessimistic study, this book 
draws a great deal of power and significance from 
its appeal to a large and varied assortment of his- 
torical facts which, per se, nobody can gainsay. 
We do not agree to the partly exp and 
partly implied conclusion with which Mr. 
Adams brings his volume to a close, namely, 
that America is on the eve of a drastic revolu- 
tionary settlement of the social problem which 
is to follow in “‘the infinitely extended line of 


impressive precedents” (p. 229). Nevertheless, 
we think the book is well worth attention and 
study. Mr. Adams is a lawyer; and his treat- 


ment of the social problem loses no force through 
its formulation in terms which are, to a large 
degree, legal. His ag mpeg with juris- 
prudence, however, leads him to overlook cer- 
tain moral ae of history which qualify his 
argument and his conclusions. 

His theory, in brief, is that society is a 
mechanism which naturally proceeds through 
cataclysms of adjustment to the demands 
generated by successive periods of evolution. 
As each crisis approaches, the class which is 
actually in power fails to recognize that the 
environment has changed, and so it opposes 
the inevitable, with the result that a new class 
forcibly displaces it and rises to the top. “A 
ruling class,” writes Mr. Adams, “is seldom con- 
scious of its own decay, and most of the worst 
catastrophes of history have been caused by 
an obstinate resistance to change when resist- 
ance was no longer possible” (p. 133). In 
working to the climax of his argument, he 
dwells with much vividness upon the French 
Revolution (pp. 137-202), emphasizing that 
the critical moment arrived when the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, representing the ancient régime, 
declined to register the decree of tax reform 
written in the name of the king by Turgot, the 
bourgeois minister of finance. The nobility 
failed to perceive that the fulness of time had 
come; and so they lost their estates and their 


In spite of his attractive style, Mr. Adams’ 
underlying thesis is purely mechani- 
cal; and his estimate of the situation today is 
thereby vitiated. He is unduly impressed by 
the resemblances between revolutionary France 
and contemporary America, and not sufficientl 
the differences. The Fren 
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peasantry and bourgeoisie were driven mad b 
the fact that France had no constitution throug 


force generated by our schools and churches, 
the like of which was absolutely non-existent 
in eighteenth-century France. But over and 
above these considerations, Mr. Adams’ ar- 
gument is marred by a glaring inconsistency 
which, of itself, is enough to falsify his conclu- 
sion. In his opening chapter, entitled “The 
Collapse of Capitalistic Government,” he demon- 
strates, what every good observer knows, that 
the reign of unchecked capitalism in America 
is over. But in the mahalo chapter, we find 
him speculating about the consequences des- 
tined to flow from the resistance of short-sighted 
capitalism to reform, as if our situation —— 
that of France on the eve of the Revolution. 
Since the appearance of Mr. Adams’ earlier 
book, Civilization and Decay, we have felt that 
he is a well informed and brilliant writer, whose 
judgment is not commensurate with his knowl- 
edge; and this impression is unchanged by the 
volume before us. 


Old Testament Legends; Being Stories Out of 
Some of the Less-known Apocryphal Books 
of the Old Testament. By Mr. R. James. 
With ro Illustrations by H. J. Ford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 10913. 
Pp. xxv+157. $1.25. 

This is a book for the boys and girls. It 
presents eight stories, chosen for their power 
to interest youth and for the sound sense that 
some of them, at least, inculcate either directly 
or indirectly. The translations are in some 
cases made by the author; in others, they are 
taken from standard editions of the various 
apocryphal books. A cleverly conceived pref- 
ace furnishes the necessary viewpoint for the 
understanding of the stories. The collection is 
well fitted to arouse an interest in the Apocrypha 
and a desire for further knowledge of them. 


Shall We Do without Jesus? By Arthur C. 
Hill. New York: Doran & Co., 1913. Pp. 
xii+304. $1.50. 


The author proceeds along a line of treat- 
ment which he conceives to be more effective 
than that of a merely technical defense of Chris- 
tian doctrine. He opposes to the negative 
tendencies of our time a sane and heal 
message at all points where doubt or sin or 
agnosticism grips the present age. He admits 
that the church of today faces a difficult situa- 
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tion. Yet the past was no golden era; and the 
world has never yet been Christian in any deep 
sense of the term. Jesus is a Conqueror whose 
conquest goes forward; not a Monarch whose 
kingdom has been wrested from him. The 
Christian triumphs of the past are but the pre- 
luding waves of that billowing tide of victory 
which is to come upon men in future centuries. 
In this spirit, and in homiletic style, the author 
considers a wide range of topics on which the 
deliverances of Jesus go contrary to the dicta of 
the world. While the book is not a great book it 
is a worthy contribution to the newer Christian 


apologetic. 


The Latest Light on Bible Lands. By P. S.P. 
Handcock. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1913. Pp. xii+371. 
6s. net. 


This volume constitutes an excellent sum- 
mary of the more important results of recent 
excavations and discoveries in the Orient. The 
first five chapters follow the history of Israel 
through from the patriarchal age to the Macca- 
baean period. e next two take up the ex- 
cavations in Palestine itself. One 
summarizes the contribution of the North- 
Semitic inscriptions; another makes a concise 
statement of what is known regarding the Hit- 
tites. splendid — 
pages brings er e names, 
stating briefly ge is known regarding the 
identification of the site in each case. The 
whole work forms a very useful manual which 
can be highly recommended to those not having 
time to look up the special reports and more 
extended monographs. 

On disputed — Handcock’s judgment is 
usually good. For example, he hesitates to 
indorse the identifications of the names of Gen., 
chap. 14, that has been so frequently put for- 
ward with so little reason. He puts the Exodus 
(the last of many exoduses!) in the days of 
Merneptah and cites the building of Ramses 
and Pithom as militating against equating it 
with the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

But he is not always a safe guide. For ex- 

le, Ezra did not start to rebuild the walls 

of at sa (p. 179); this was Nehemiah’s 
task. — daughter was his only child; 
hence she probably was his first-born (cf. p. 228). 
The reading Bir-idri (p. 127) should be aban- 
doned in favor of Adad-idri= Hadad-ezer (see 
D. D. Luckenbill, Am. Jour. of Sem. Lang., 
XXVII, 267 ff.). Tiglath-pileser III (p. 139) 
is now known to have been in reality the fourth 
by that name. The treatment of the Ezra- 
Nehemiah history is too uncritical. mg 
should have been said about the entrance o: 
the Hebrews into Canaan and the ‘‘Conquest” 
for the excavations and inscriptions have greatly 

ised our conception of that movement. The 
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attack upon the widely accepted equivalence 
of Hebrews and “ Habin” is not well sustained. 
An examination of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, 
in which the name “Habiri” appears, shows 
that they commonly roduce the Hebrew 
sound of soft ¥, as in the word “29 (=He- 
brew), by the sound “‘h” as in Habiri; cf. such 
cases as hullu for by, baparu for "QI, hinaja 
for "2°9. Furthermore, the LXX is by no 
means an infallible guide as to the sound of this 
guttural in Hebrew; there are many cases in 
which it gives the hard sound, even when the 
Arabic equivalent shows that the guttural was 
soft. Hence the phonetic objection which our 
author urges against the identification of the 
two words amounts to practically nothing. 
Notwithstanding such facts, the book is on the 
whole the best summary of the whole subject 
to be found in English. 


Christ in the Social Order. By W. M. Clow. 
New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1913. Pp. 
xii+295. $1.25. 


The author is a professor in the United Free 
Church College, of Glasgow, Scotland. His 
is make known the will 
of Christ” (p. vi). The book is written very 
on Well ol at 

e New Testament on of a program 0! 
socialism. Professor Clow’s chanted is that of 
appealing to the same sources on behalf of a 
program of mon-socialism. In doing this, he 
makes the same mistake of which his opponents 
are guilty, namely, that of going to the New 
——_ in search of any kind of definitive 

itical or economic program. iali in 
the author’s estimation, is one of the chief 
enemies of the church; and he is particularly 
disturbed by the paradox of socialists who are 
wealthy, or who draw good salaries as Christian 
ministers (p. 40). All of the attempted solutions 
of the social problem in the past, he thinks are 
open to fatal objections p. 48). He is against 
woman’s suffrage and the taxation of land 
values, the two movements now in the British 
foreground. He favors what he calls “ethical 
taxation,” whereby the rich pay for their luxu- 
rious position a kind of “ransom” to the poor 
(pp. 190 f.); and he holds that the chief means 
of reform is through the development of indi- 
vidual character (pp. 47, 69). The book is 
likely to strengthen the socialistic laboring man 
in the fallacy that the churches and theological 
seminaries are against him. At best, the author 
comes down to the people from a lofty altitude. 
He represents, in fact, nonconformist “high- 
churchism.”’ The volume is well worth atten- 
tion as a sign of the times, but scarcely because 
it succeeds in its ambitious aim to solve the 
— of today from the standpoint of 

hristianity. 
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The New Testament Documents: Their Origin 
and Early History. (The Croall Lectures 
for 1911-12.) With twelve facsimiles. By 
George Milligan. London: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. xviit+322. $3.50 net. 
Professor Milligan of Glasgow, the com- 

mentator on has in 

approaching the New Testament from a new 

a and in doing so has produced an interest- 

ing book. He discusses successively the original 

manuscripts of the lan- 
guage of its writings, their literary ter, 
their circulation, and their collection. The 
whole discussion is enriched by Dr. Milligan’s 
well-known uaintance with the papyrus 
literature. e the lecture form makes the 
chapters interesting and readable, copious foot- 
notes and appendices constantly reveal the evi- 
dence for Dr. Milligan’s a and reassure 
the scholarly reader. The parts of the book 
dealing with the way in which first-century 
manuscripts were written and circulated, and 
with the contribution of the recently discovered 
papyrus documents to New Testament study, 
are especially fresh and useful. The chapters 
dealing with introduction and Canon are rather 
too summary to be wholly satisfactory, but 

they are suggestive, and reflect recent ~***: . 

opinion. The appendices and facsi ...c3 ad 

much to the value of the volume. 


The Text and Canon of the New Testament. 
(Studies in Theology.) By Alexander 
Souter. New York: Scribner, 1913. Pp. 
x+254. 75 cents. 

Professor Souter of Aberdeen has recently 
edited the Greek text of the Revisers and sup- 
plied it with an up-to-date apparatus of read- 
ings. He now publishes a concise and intelli- 
gent sketch of the materials and methods of 
New Testament textual criticism, with a shorter 
study of the New Testament Canon. He is an 
adherent of Dr. Hort’s critical school, and pays 
a merited tribute to “his almost infallible 
judgment” (p. 117) in textual matters. The 
textual sketch suffers somewhat from its brevity, 
and will not take the place of fuller treatments 
like Kenyon’s and Gregory’s; it is more nearl 
on the scale of Lake’s useful little manual. 
Within these limits, it is excellent, and is rather 
more up to date than Kenyon’s new edition. 
Von Soden’s text had not appeared when Souter 
wrote, but his remarks upon that critic’s method 
reflect the misgivings of a large circle of scholars, 
which the appearance of von Soden’s text vol- 
umes has not relieved. The 60 pages given to 
the discussion of the Canon permits only the 
most summary treatment of that subject, but 
the addition of twenty documents important 
for the history of the Canon, with tions, 
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materially increases the value of this part of the 
work. Useful as Professor Souter’s book will 
be, it raises the question whether the subjects 
combined in it might not better have been more 
fully treated each in a separate volume, from 
his hand. The work is in general accurate, 
though it is hardly true that First Clement 
stands without Second Clement in the manu- 
script of the Syriac version (p. 179). 


The Religious Revolution of Today. By James 
T. Shotwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1913. Pp. x+162. $1.10. 
Dr. Shotwell is a professor of history in 

Columbia University, New York City. This 

book is “‘The William Brewster Clark Memorial 

Lectures” for 1913, delivered at Amherst Col- 

lege. The purpose of the new foundation on 

which the lectures are given is to assist Amherst 

College in throwing light in a genuinely scientific 

spirit upon the relation of the research, dis- 

covery, and thought of today to individual atti- 
tude and social policy. 

The lecturer points out, by way of prelimi- 
nary, that where the world of primitive Chris- 
tier”: » was dominated by religion, the field of 
.talglous authority and action is today steadily 
narrowing. The process of “ ization” 
is, then, the keynote of modern development. 
No other society is or has been so se as 
ours. Religion, however, is not growing less 
in itself, but less in relation to other things which 
are crowding to the front. It is mainly around 
this fact that the religious problem of today 
revolves. In order to work this problem out 
effectively, more cordial relations must be cul- 
tivated between the religious and the social 
sciences. The older, dogmatic, theological 
studies have warned sociology off their territory. 
On the other hand, the social sciences have not 
fully grasped the significance and evolution of 
the largest factor in social history. 

Religion is the reaction of mankind to some- 
thing apprehended but not comprehended. 
The constant elements in the situation are mys- 
tery and emotion. Today we have a lesse 
of the emotional appreciation of 
a strengthening of the curiosity which leads 
toward real knowledge. Curiosity, hitherto, 
has been secondary and neglected but now it 
claims the lead. Science is building up a new 
world of rationality. Since the intellect is 
getting control, there must be a religion of the 
head as well as of the heart. And as we now 
see in life itself the mystery which we used to 
see only in death, so long as life endures the 
note of reverence will sound through the mind. 
But the tone of that reverence will be molded 
by our new, scientific environment instead of 
A the old, imaginary environment of our fore- 

athers. 
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English Monasteries. (“Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature.”) By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. Cambridge: University Press; 
(New York: Putnam), 1913. Pp.156. $1.40. 


Within the limits of a small manual, Mr. 
Thompson has produced an interesting account 
of the rise of the religious orders, their coming 
to England, the types of building in which they 
were housed there, and the manner of life they 
followed. While his chief aim has been to 
describe the typical conventual buildings of the 
English monasteries, historical and social aspects 
are briefly treated. Well-selected plans and 
illustrations add much to the usefulness of the 
book. The subject has an added interest be- 
cause these conventual groups of buildings were 
the parents of the English college groups, in 
appear. The is intelligently and sym- 
pathetically written. There is a select bibli- 
ography and an index. 


The Three Religions of China. By W. E. Soot- 
hill. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1913. Pp. xiit+324. $1.50. 

The author was principal of the Shansi Im- 
perial Chinese University; and he has lived in 
China for thirty years. The lectures here pub- 
lished were delivered in Oxford University under 
the auspices of the Board for the Training of 
Missionaries, established by the Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference. The material is intended primarily 
for the use of students going out from Christian 
lands to work in China. It will also be of good 
service to the general reader, and to the student 
of comparative religion. The book consists of 
twelve lectures, beginning with an introductory 
discourse on the “ religions.” The follow- 
ing lecture deals with Confucius and his School; 
the third, with Taoism; the fourth, with Buddha 
and Buddhism. The remaining lectures treat 
the idea of God; man’s relationship with, and 

proach to, the divine; ideas about the system 
of the universe; the soul, ancestor-worship, and 
the future life; moral ideas; sin and its con- 
sequences in life and character; public and 
private religion. The book is an instructive 
and scholarly work which ought to find a place 
in the growing western literature on this great 
eastern people. 


Two volumes of present-day Anglican 
sermons come to us from London. One is 
Antichrist and Other Sermons, by Dr. John M. 
Figgis, of Cambridge (Longmans, $1.60); the 
other is Repton School Sermons, by Dr. William 
Temple, of Oxford, the head-master of Repton 
(Macmillan, $1.25). We are always glad to 
know what our brethren of the Establishment 
are saying. Both collections evince a deep 


spirituality and a firm hold on the faith. And 
both show how hard it is becoming for ministers 
who are in the full stream of tradition to avoid 
the influence of the newer social forces and 
issues. Dr. Temple refers again and again to 
the social problem (pp. 13, 31, 44, 63, 64, 75, 
260, etc.); and while he declares that he has 
faith in the future, yet he says: “We cannot 
see any solution, and there are no great men to 
teach us. We see the need, but not the way 
to meet it. Our national development has 
been so great and so triumphant—the pattern 
of Europe; and it ends in an impasse. We see 
not our own tokens; there is not one prophet 
more; not one among us is there that under- 
standeth any more. The people who call 
themselves progressive are depressed and 
anxious. The le who think the present 
order, however faulty, better than any alterna- 
tive they know, are still more depressed as the 
forces of change continue their ceaseless opera- 
tion.” The volume by Dr. Figgis is even more 
outspoken, and a trifle more theological. This 

er confronts the whole situation, doctrinal 
and social, in an actively warlike mood. In his 
opinion, the entire structure of the old, evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy (which he interprets to embrace 


_ a high view of the Eucharist) is threatened by 


modern criticism (pp. 24-32). The idea that 
the clergy, as a matter of course, should be 
enlisted on the side of conscienceless property 
is false to Christianity (p. 251); yet denial 
of the old moblesse oblige aristocracy is un- 
Christian (p. 136). But the investing classes 
will have to be content with less than in the 
past (p. 193). The House of Commons con- 
sists mostly of plutocratic mediocrities (p. 45). 
This material is very interesting and significant. 
If it is at all representative, we can discern at 
least a of the reason for that scarcity in 
leadership which one of our authors laments 
in such plaintive terms. 


A number of additions have been recently 
made to the “Short Course Series” (Scribner, 
50 cents each). Professors J. E. McFadyen, 
W. G. Jordan, and James Stalker are among the 
more widely known of those who have previously 
contributed to the series. Homiletical.suggest- 
iveness and spiritual atmosphere mark the 
new volumes equally with the earlier ones. 
Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell gives a practical 


sition of John, chaps. 13-17, under the title. 


In the Upper Room. Canon Vaughn, of Win- 
chester, is the author of short studies in the 
Psalter, entitled A Mirror of the Soul. Pro- 
fessor Adam C. Welch, of the Old Testament 
Department in New College, Edinburgh, writes 
on The Story of Joseph. Rev. Dr. C. F. Aked, 
of San Francisco, supplies a volume on The 
Divine Drama of Job. Each of these books has 
an appendix of information about additional 
reading on the subject in hand. 
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STUDY V (Continued) 
CHAPTER X 


CHURCH LITERATURE REFLECTING THE CONVICTION THAT CHRISTIANITY 
IS A WORLD RELIGION 


Within two or three decades after the death of Jesus, his followers were to be 
found spreading the message, which they had caught from him, far out into the 
non-Jewish world. The letters of Paul occasionally refer to the gospel of Christ 
as a faith adapted to all peoples (Rom. 1:16; 10:12; 11:11, 12, 256); and 
the apostle counted it his great life-mission to work chiefly among Gentiles 
(Gal.1: 15-162), his extant letters being directed to them alone. Mark, also, 
seems to be writing for his adopted brethren at Rome, and his gospel here and there 
sounds the universal note (12:9; 13:10; 16:15). But “‘the Gospel according to 
Matthew” represents a still more advanced stage of church-consciousness: its 
author has seemingly arranged all his material with this one main end in view, 
namely, to show the worldwide scope of the religion of Jesus. 

It is now generally conceded that this gospel is later than Mark and there is 
much reason to think that it is called after the name of Jesus’ publican-disciple, 
because “sayings of Jesus,” gathered by Matthew about 60 A.D., were used as one 
-of the important sources of the present book. The author’s familiarity with the 
geography of Palestine; with Jewish history, customs, sects, and ideas; and his 
attitude toward the Old Testament, indicate that he was a Jew but (as other 
evidence shows) a liberal Christian Jew, thoroughly persuaded of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship and universal saviorhood. Is he seeking to win his brother-Jews to his 
broader faith? Is he showing the church of his day how and why this religion of 
Jesus broke the bounds of formal Judaism and became a world-faith? Is he, ina 
time of great crisis, trying to hold Jewish Christians faithful to Jesus Christ, even 
urging them to abandon the Judaism in which both he and they were brought up, 
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for a deeper consecration to this gospel of Christ which is sweeping over the whole 
world with divine power? Probably chiefly the last. In any case, one feels the 
breadth and passion of a real master-mind bent upon the one all-important end: 
the presentation of Jesus as the world’s Savior. 

‘In using Mark as one of his main sources, the author quotes nearly all of it, 
follows its main narrative-outline, frequently abbreviates and changes the location 
of its material, and occasionally seeks to improve it, especially by correcting what 
he deems may convey harmful and unworthy impressions of Jesus. Having just 
read Mark, we shall in Matthew give special attention to new material which 
our author presents for study. 

The following is an attempt to exhibit the plan of the book as it lay in the 
writer’s mind: 
ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


I. The Birth and Infancy of Jesus: 

The Advent of the Messiah in Accordance with Prophecy (chaps. 1, 2). 

1. The genealogy of Jesus, showing his Abrahamic and Davidic descent 
(r:1-17). 

2. The annunciation to Joseph, and the birth of Jesus from the virgin, as 
prophesied (1: 18-25). 

3. The visit of the Magi, giving occasion to the testimony of the Jewish 
doctors that Bethlehem was the prophesied birthplace of the Messiah 
(2:1-12). 

4. The flight into Egypt, fulfilling prophecy (2:13-15). : 

5. The murder of the children of Bethlehem, fulfilling prophecy (2: 16-18). 

6. The return from Egypt and removal to Nazareth, fulfilling prophecy 
(2:19-23). 

II. Preparation for the Public Work of Jesus: 

Events preparatory to the founding of the kingdom (3:1—4:11). 

1. The preparatory ministry of John the Baptist, in accordance with prophecy 
(3:1-12). 

2. The baptism of Jesus, accompanied by the descent of the Spirit and the 
voice from heaven (3:13-17). 

3. The temptation in the wilderness, settling the principles on which his work 
was to be done (4:1-11). 

III. The Ministry in Galilee: 

The kingdom founded and its fundamental principles set forth (4:12—18:35). 

1. The beginning of Jesus’ work in Galilee (4:12-25). 

a) The removal to Capernaum and the beginning of preaching (4:12-17). 
b) The call of the Four to evangelistic work (4: 18-22). 
¢) Jesus’ early work in Galilee; his widespread fame (4: 23-25). 

2. The Sermon on the Mount; 'the ethical principles of the kingdom (chaps. 
5-7). 

3. A group of events, each of which either illustrates or attests the authority 
which in the sermon he has assumed (8:1—9: 34). 

tIt is worthy of notice that each alternate section of this Part III (see 2, 4, 6, 8) isa 
discourse of Jesus: all these discourses treat of the kingdom of heaven, and together con- 
stitute an exposition of the kingdom in its various phases. 
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a) A leper cleansed (8: 1-4). 

b) The centurion’s servant healed (8: 5-13). 

c) Peter’s wife’s mother healed (8: 14-18). 

d) Answers to disciples about following him (8: 19-22). 

e) The stilling of the tempest (8:23-27). 

f) The Gadarene demoniacs (8: 28-34). 

g) A paralytic healed and his sins forgiven (note here the relation implied 
between power and authority) (9:1-8). 

h) The call of Matthew (9:9-13). 

4) Answer concerning fasting (9:14-17). 

j) Avruler’s daughter raised, and a woman healed (9:18-26). 

k) Two blind men and a dumb demoniac healed (9: 27-34). 


. Discourse to the Twelve on sending them out; the proclamation of the 


kingdom (9:35—10:42). 


. Events showing the attitude of various persons toward the gospel, and 


teaching concerning the spirit in which the gospel must be received 

(chaps. 11, 12). 

a) Jesus’ answer to the message from John the Baptist (11: 1-6). 

b) The captious spirit of the Jews condemned by Jesus (11:7-19). 

c) Woes against the cities which had not repented at the preaching of 
Jesus (11: 20-24). 

d) The thanksgiving of Jesus that the gospel is plain to the simple-minded, 
and his invitation to the heavy-laden (11: 25-30). 

e) Plucking grain on the Sabbath; the bigotry of the Pharisees rebuked 
(12:1-8). 

f) Healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath; bigotry issuing in mur- 
derous purpose (12:9-14). 

g) Jesus heals many; the gentleness of his ministry (12:15-21). 

h) Jesus heals a blind and dumb demoniac; the Pharisees charge him with 
collusion with Satan, and Jesus warns them of the danger of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (12: 22-37). 

4) The Pharisees seek a sign; Jesus’ answer (12:38-42). 

j) The man from whom the unclean spirit has gone out; a parable of the 
Jewish nation (12:43-45). 

k) The real basis of relationship to Christ (12: 46-50). 


. Discourse of parables, chiefly concerning the growth of the kingdom 


(13:1-52). 


. The events of the later part of the Galilean ministry, illustrating especially 


the increasing unbelief and opposition of the Pharisees, and the instruction 

of the disciples, particularly from 16:21 on, in preparation for his death 

(13:53—17:27). 

a) The unbelief of the Nazarenes (13:53-58). 

b) The death of John the Baptist at the hands of Herod (14:1-12). 

c) The feeding of the five thousand (14:13-22). 

d) Jesus walking on the water, and Peter’s attempt to do so (14:23-36). 

e) Eating with unwashen hands; the Pharisees’ criticism, and Jesus’ 
answer (15:1-20). 
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f) The faith of a Canaanitish woman (15: 21-28). 

g) A multitude healed by the Sea of Galilee (15: 29-31). 

h) The feeding of the four thousand (15:32-39). 

4) Pharisees and Sadducees demand a sign; Jesus’ answer (16:1-4). 

j) The leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees; Jesus’ warning and the 
slowness of the disciples to understand (16: 5-12). 

k) Peter’s confession of Jesus as the Messiah (16: 13-20). 

1) Jesus begins to instruct his disciples concerning his death and resurrec- 
tion (16: 21-28). 

m) The transfiguration, wherein Jesus is declared to be the Son of God 
(17:1-13). 

n) The epileptic boy healed (17:14-20). 

0) Jesus again foretells his death (17:22, 23). 

p) The payment of the temple tax and Jesus’ instruction of Peter concern- 
ing relation to the temple worship (17: 24-27). 

Discourse on ambition, humility, and forgiveness; the personal relations 

of the citizens of the kingdom to one another (chap. 18). 


. Journey through Perea to Jerusalem: 
Jesus continues the instruction of his disciples, especially in the latter part, 
concerning his death (chaps. 19, 20). 


ar WON H 


. The departure from Galilee (19:1, 2). 

. Answer to questions concerning divorce (19: 3-12). 

. Christ blesses little children, and reproves his disciples (19:13-15). 

. Answer to the rich young man concerning eternal life (19: 16-22). 

. Instruction to the disciples concerning riches as an obstacle to entrance 


into the kingdom (19: 23-26). 


. Concerning the rewards of discipleship (19: 27—720: 16). 
. Jesus foretells his crucifixion (20:17-19). 
. The ambition of James and John, and Jesus’ answer concerning suffering 


and rewards in his service (20: 20-28). 


9. The two blind men near Jericho, who hail Jesus as son of David (20: 29-34). 
. The Closing Ministry in Jerusalem (Passion week): 

The last offer of the Messiah to the nation and the final rejection (chaps. 
21-27). 


I. 


Symbolic proclamation of himself as the Messiah (21:1-17). 
a) The triumphal entry (21:1-11). 
b) The cleansing of the temple (21: 12-17). 


. Symbolic prediction to thedisciples of the rejection of thenation (21 : 18-22). 
. The mutual rejection. The Jews resist the claim of Jesus; he reiterates 


warning and prediction (21: 23—23: 39). 
a) The Jews’ challenge of his authority to cleanse the temple, and his 
answer to them (21: 23-27). 
b) Three parables of warning (21: 28—22: 14). 
i) The parable of the Two Sons (21: 28-32). 
ii) The parable of the Husbandmen, predicting the rejection of the 
nation (21: 33-46). 
iii) The parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son (22:1-14). 
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c) Three questions by the Jewish rulers (22: 15-40). 
i) Concerning paying tribute (22:15-22). 
ii) Concerning the resurrection (22: 23-33). 
iii) Concerning the greatest commandment (22: 34-40). 
d) Jesus’ question concerning the Christ (22:41-46). 
é) Jesus’ great discourse against the Pharisees (chap. 23). 
4. Prophetic discourse to the disciples concerning the end of the nation and 
the end of the age (chaps. 24, 25). 
5. Preparation for the death of Jesus (26:1-46). 
a) By his enemies; the plot to put him to death (26:1-5). 
b) By his friends; the anointing (26:6-13). 
c) By Judas; the bargain to betray him (26:14-16). 
d) By Jesus himself (26:17-46). 
i) The last supper (26: 17-30). 
ii) The warning to the disciples (26: 31-35). 
iii) The prayer and the agony (26: 36-46). 
6. The consummation of the rejection of Jesus by the Jews (26:47—27: 66). 
a) The arrest (26:47-56). 
b) The trial (26: 57—27:31). 
c) The crucifixion and the death (27:32-56). 
d) The burial (27: 57-61). 
e) The watch at the tomb (27:62-66). 
VI. The Appearances of Jesus after the Resurrection: 
The triumph of the Messiah over his enemies and the commission of the 
disciples to win all nations to him (chap. 28). 
1. The appearance on the resurrection morning (28: 1-10). 
2. The report of the watch; attempt of the Jews to suppress the evidence 
(28:11-15). 
3. The appearance in Galilee; the commission of the disciples (28: 16-20). 
Seventeenth day.—§ 49. Added proofs of the messiahship of Jesus, drawn from 
traditions of his royal lineage and of the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies: 
Matt., chaps. 1, 2. Study, with care, 1:1-17, noting: formal arrangement of this 
genealogy and the use of the multiple of seven; with what names the list begins 
and ends; the names of the five women mentioned (recall the history of the first 
four). What purpose does such a genealogy ordinarily serve? How is it used by 
this author to reflect honor upon Jesus? Read vss. 18-25. How, according to 
vss. 18b and 20b, did the later church explain the uniqueness of Jesus’ character ? 
Lest this story might lead to slander and misunderstanding (as it actually did 
among certain of the non-Christian Jews), what guaranty of purity was given to 
Jesus’ birth (vss. 19, 20, 24, 25a)? Note the twofold annunciation of Jesus’ sacred 
mission: at the lips of one of the most notable of the prophets (vss. 22, 23; cf. Isa. 
7:14, and read the context carefully); the burning words of an angelic messenger 
direct from God out of heaven (vss. 20, 21). How was the church accustomed to 
receive such testimony? Could anything be more satisfactory or final ? 
Read 2:1-12, asking yourself the following questions: How would the fact of 
Jesus’ birth at Bethlehem tend to confirm his messiahship (vss. 1, 52)? How did 
the New Testament writers quote Old Testament passages—with the context in 
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mind, or detached statements complete in themselves (cf. Mic., chap. 5)? What 
does it signify in relation to the author’s purpose that Gentiles go to great trouble 
over the new Jewish King, while the religious leaders appear quite unaware of the 
great event occurring in their very midst (vss. 1-4), and the Jewish ruler seeks his 
life? Is it by accident that Joseph takes his family to the new home of Nazareth, 
or is he carefully directed thither by the Lord (vss. 19-23@), unconsciously fulfilling 
some vague but divinely intended Scripture (vs. 23)) ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 50. More complete and striking accounts than Mark’s of the 
preparation for Jesus’ ministry: Matt. 3:1—4:11. Notice, in reading 3:1-6, how 
our author, in using Mark’s narrative for the framework of his own account, yet 
handles it freely to make such changes as his own views and special sources 
suggest are wise and necessary. Notice also that the author now inserts a passage 
not found in Mark, but probably from another written gospel, since the author 
of Luke also quotes it practically word for word. Notice the vividness and 
strength of conception expressed in these vss. 7-10: an uncultured rural preacher 
daring to denounce the motives of the great churchmen of Jerusalem, and in such 
stinging terms (vss. 7-8)! Does not Jewish blood count so much then, after all; 
and can better “children of God’? be found elsewhere (vs. 9)? ‘What, the 
national piety in danger of destruction, and at the hand of God, the God of our 
fathers!”” say these representatives of the Jewish church (vs. 10). Does this 
passage further our author’s main purpose? Again in vs. 12 (after touching Mark 
again, for a moment, in vs. 11), what kind of a Christ is needed by the times 
(“baptize with fire . . fan. . Cleanse . . gather... . chaff. 
burn... ? Dee this explain why! in the day the ews 
have not largely accepted Jesus as the Christ ? 

Would you judge, from Matt. 3:14, 15 (not found in Mark), that John 
certainly recognized Jesus as his superior, the Christ? And what does our author 
mply as to Jesus’ thought about himself (vs. 15)? Note the many little changes 
made in Mark’s account (Matt. 3:13, 16, 17. Cf. Mark 1:12, 13). Does the 
multitude hear God’s voice, publicly announcing Jesus’ messiahship? After 
other minor but significant changes in Mark’s narrative of the Temptation (Matt. 
4:1-2, 11), the author again quotes from the source that he shares with Luke. 
What is his viewpoint here (read 4:3-11) regarding: Jesus’ consciousness of new 
power (vss. 3a, 6a)? Jesus’ ability to do unheard-of wonders (vss. 3b, 6b, 8b) ? 
Jesus’ absolute and unshakable devotion to the will of God (vss. 4, 7, 10)? The 
ceaseless interest of all heaven in all that befell Jesus (vs. 115)? Does the author 
now regard Jesus as ready for any future test of messiahship ? 

Nineteenth day.—§ 51. Jesus’ successful beginning in Galilee: Matt. 4:12— 
5:48. Again (Matt. 4:13-17) the author explains Mark’s statement about Jesus’ 
removal to Capernaum (Mark 1:14) by saying that God had so ordered it long ago 
in prophecy. He cannot feel, with Mark (1:21—34, 35-38, 45), that Jesus cared 
for recognition of his messiahship from people who were under the devil’s power; 
or that Jesus ever shrank from publicity as a healer. Healing, to this author, was 
one of the prime elements in Jesus’ divine work (4: 23-25). 

Just here our author inserts, in Mark’s outline, three whole chapters (5-7) of 
Jesus’ teachings, taken from other written sources. Read chap. 5 as excerpts from 
many of Jesus’ public addresses and from his private talks to the twelve. Real- 
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izing the fervor and conviction with which these words were uttered, make a 
careful list of the leading characteristics which Jesus sought so patiently to culti- 
vate in his little circle of friends. Note the positive, aggressive spirit expressed in 
these concise sayings. How did these convictions grow out of Jesus’ experience ? 
Does vs. 48 suggest the keynote of the Master’s life, and the secret of his marvelous 
development ? 

Twentieth day.—§ 52. Requirements for discipleship: Matt. 5-7. Work 
through chaps. 6 and 7 in the same way, asking: (1) Did Jesus actually live out 
this principle? (2) Just what is it that he asks of those who count themselves his 
followers? Complete your list of Christian characteristics as given in chaps. 5-7. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 53. Illustrations of Jesus’ power and authority: Matt., 
chaps. 8, 9. After abbreviating Mark’s leper-story (Mark 1:40-45), our author 
draws again upon a written source used also by Luke. Read chaps. 8 and 9 and 
notice how each of these sections, brought together from various sources, is used to 
illustrate the thought of Jesus’ authority with which chap. 7 ends; and especially 
the thought that power in deed argues authority in teaching (9:6). Was it im- 
portant for the author’s purpose to impress this thought, and would the argument 
from miracle appeal to the author’s Jewish-Christian readers ? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 54. On how to preach the gospel: varying resulis: Matt. 
10:I—11:1 and 11:2-30. Compare Mark 6:7-13 and observe that several new 
notes are struck in the additional sayings: (a) a restricted mission (vss. 5-7); (0) 
new powers given to the Twelve (vs. 8); (c) graver dangers to be met in the 
journey (vss. 15-22); in Mark, chap. 13, these troubles are placed in the future; 
(d) the return of Jesus as Messiah from heaven before the tour is finished (vs. 23); 
(e) most strenuous pleas for personal loyalty to the Master until they meet him 
again in the final judgment (vss. 24-42). Has our author forgotten that many of 
these sayings could hardly have fitted the earlier times in Galilee? Is he thinking 
more of the needs of Christian evangelists in his own day when men had to face 
persecution and death, and needed to be assured that Jesus would some day 
return from heaven to reward them for faithful service to his cause, than of Jesus’ 
own time? (Cf. vss. 28, 32-39.) 

Read 11:2-30. In spite of all Jesus’ warnings and pleas for recognition and 
loyalty on the part of his Jewish people, the author of this gospel knows his people 
have failed to respond. Even John the Baptist’s testimony and loyalty have not 
moved them (read 11:2-15). Nothing but childish complaint has come in 
response. Both John and Jesus make no impression upon a hardened people (vss. 
16-19)! Nothing but doom can befall such a heartless nation (vss. 20-24)! But 
the author shares his Master’s gratitude that some Jews, though it be but com- 
paratively few, have seen the great revelation of truth, and have found rest of soul, 
in the Christ (vss. 25-30). 

Twenty-third day.—§ 55. The importance of welcoming the gospel: Matt. 
12:I—13:52. For some time now our author follows Mark’s lead; yet we find 
him frequently adding editorial touches of his own, or calling in pertinent material 
from the other documents he is using. He voices the following church beliefs: 
(a) Christ supersedes both temple and Sabbath (the most sacred of Jewish insti- 
tutions). Read 12:6, 8. (b) He seeks privacy, not to avoid miracle fame (as in 
Mark), but to fulfil Isaiah’s word as to his humility and gentleness (vss. 16-21). 
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Notice the use of the word “gentiles” in the quotation. What does this reference 
mean to the author? (c) Why does he omit all reference to Mark 3:20-21? 
Would the quotation of such a statement hurt his cause? (d) Note what empha- 
sis the church laid upon the resurrection of Christ: a sufficient sign; proving 
him greater than even the greatest men of Old Testament days (vss. 38-42). 
(e) How had the Jewish people refused to accept purification at Christ’s hands, only 
to fall back into greater degradation and utter doom (vss. 43-45; also 13:12, 14, 
15, 24-30)? (f) The ultimate spread of the gospel power (vs. 33). (g) The final 
destruction of all who reject the Christ (vss. 36-43, 47-50). (hk) The kingdom 
requires a man’s utter devotion (vss. 44-45). 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 56. Increasing opposition: Matt.13:53—15:39. Mark’s 
tradition of Jesus’ rejection at the hands of his own fellow-townsmen is next 
emphasized (Matt. 13: 54-58); and a little later Jesus’ grief over the heartless mur- 
der of John is recalled (Matt. 14:13). In 14:28-33, note the absolute faith of 
the church in Jesus’ almighty power, and therefore in his divine origin. Accepting 
Mark’s story of the final break with the Pharisaic officials who had come north to 
attack him (15:1-11), the author adds Jesus’ prophetic words to the disciples 
(vss. 12-14). What do they signify in the light of this writer’s purpose? Study 
vss. 21-28, finding again the conviction that Jesus’ original mission was strictly 
Jewish, but that gentile faith at times put the Jews to shame, foreshadowing the 
time when the Gentiles would have full share in the gospel. What tendency, 
common in this gospel, do we find in vss. 29-31? (Cf. Mark 7:33; 8:23.) 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 57. The Christ revealed: Matt. 16:1—18:35. Study 
carefully Matt. 16:13-20, noting the fact that vss. 16-19 are a peculiarly 
Matthean addition to Mark’s story of this event. In what light does the author 
regard: (a) Peter (vss. 16a, 18-19; cf. Matt. 14:29)? (6) The discovery that 
Jesus is actually more than their teacher and friend (vs. 17)? (c) The future of 
the church (vs. 185)? Why does Jesus wish his Messiahship—now for the first 
time clearly understood—kept so secret (vs. 20; cf. 17:9)? Read Matt. 16: 
21-28 (mostly taken from Mark). How minutely was Jesus believed to have 
known the details of his coming suffering? What must Jesus’ heroic attitude and 
appeal for loyalty have meant to the author’s readers? Note, in 17:24-27, the 
third story given by this writer concerning Peter’s place of leadership among Jesus’ 
followers (cf. 14:28-32; 16:16-19). How did the later church regard Peter? 
Does this passage help to account for it? How does Mark read at this point? 
With what mingled tenderness and sternness the followers of Christ are mentioned 
(18:6—-7, 10, 12-14)! Do vss. 15-17 show that Jesus planned for a church; or is 
this the spirit of later church discipline attached to some of Jesus’ sayings? Do 
vss. 18-20 endanger Peter’s primacy (cf. 16:18-19), or do they suggest the new 
sense of power in the lives of all Christians of that time? How the author 
emphasizes the need of the forgiving spirit (vss. 21-35)! : 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 58. The Christ publicly announced: Matt. 19:1—21:27. 
Read Matt. 19: 10-12, 28, recalling how often our author sounds the double note of 
sacrifice and reward. Does 20:1-16 (in this gospel only) suggest once again the 
author’s viewpoint—the Gentiles having precedence in the kingdom of God? He 
finds, also) in the triumphal entry (21: 1-10), a specific fulfilment of prophecy; even 
in details Jesus is following the prearranged divine plan. The crowds, and even 
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innocent little children, all spontaneously recognize Jesus’ prophetic and messianic 
dignity (21:11-16), and Jesus concedes as much and rebukes the officials for their 
dulness of vision (vs. 16b). Then, with pathetic weariness of heart, prophetic of 
the coming national bereavement, Jesus “leaves them” (vs. 17). 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 59. Christ’s arraignment of the Jewish leaders: Matt. 
21:28—22:14. In the three parables which follow (the first found only in this 
gospel, the second taken from Mark, the third from the gospel writing which 
Matthew and Luke used in common), how is the coming doom of Israel clearly 
emphasized (read 21:28-32, 33-44; 22:1-14)? How did these plain warnings 
affect the church leaders of that time (21:45-46; 22:15)? In his final and tre- 
mendous arraignment of these false leaders of the people, what doom is pronounced 
(chap. 23)? Is Matt. 24:28 (taken from one of the sources used also by Luke) 
a picture of the final condition of the nation? What bearing has this on the 
purpose of the book? Is all this a step toward, and an explanation of, the 
rejection of the Jews? 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 60. National doom pronounced: Matt. 22 :15—25:46. 
Read now the remarkable and closing group of parables not found in Mark: 
24:37-44, 45-51; 25:1-13, 14-30, 31-46. What an appeal to loyalty both in 
Jesus’ day and in the days of the author! And what an awful doom, either for 
a nation or an individual, who persistently turned away from God’s chosen Son! 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 61. The Christ rejected by the Jewish leaders: Matt. 
26:1—27:66. Here follows the story of Jesus’ betrayal, capture, and crucifixion 
—nearly all taken from Mark’s story. Notable incidents, added from the gospel 
writing used by Matthew only, are as follows: (a) a Peter-story (?) (26:51-54); 
(b) a Judas-story (27:3-10); (c) the dream of Pilate’s wife (vs. 19); (d) the guilty 
nation (vss. 24-25); (e) ridicule of Jesus’ messianic claim (vs. 43); (f) remarkable 
occurrences at the death of Jesus (vss. 51b-54a); (g) the guard at the tomb (vss. 
62-66). Study the significance of these narratives from the viewpoint of the 
author and of the church of those days. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 62. The vindication of Jesus’ messiahship, and the basis of a 
world-wide gospel: Matt. 28:1-20. To material derived from Mark the author 
adds some evidently from other sources. Why does he include vss. 11-15? 
Consider how they would further the end he had in view. But notice especially 
vss. 18-20 (perhaps derived from Mark in its original form), and consider how they 
fit into his purpose. To whom does the Christ, who once told his disciples to go 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (10:16), now send them? Why this 
change? (Cf. 21, 43.) Is the gospel then for the Jews only or for all nations? 
Think back now, with the aid of your notes and the analysis, and ask once again: 
Has the author carried out his purpose, satisfactorily to that day, and to ours? 
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